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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thef 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  were  various  rumours  after  the  rejection  of 
Lord  Derby’s  peace  proposals  as  to  what  was  doing  and 
what  was  likely  to  be  done  by  the  Powers,  but  the  next 
step  seems  to  have  been  this.  Prince  Gortehakoff  took 
the  initiative  in  demanding  from  the  Porte  a  regular 
armistice  of  at  least  a  month,  without  reference  to 
the  conditions  of  permanent  peace.  In  this  demand  he 
was  supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  other  Powers. 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Sultan 
on  Thursday,  last  week,  and  was  understood  to 
have  used  his  audience  partly  to  advise  the  con¬ 
cession  of  an  armistice,  and  partly  to  urge  Lord 
Derby’s  proposals,  declaring  them  to  be  an  ultimatum 
as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  that  is,  we  presume, 
announcing  that,  if  they  were  rejected,  Turkey  must 
take  the  consequences  without  relying  on  English  help. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of  Prince  Milan  was 
sounded  by  the  consuls  at  Belgrade  as  to  whether  they 
would  accept  an  armistice  of  a  month’s  duration.  The 
answer  of  M.  Ristics  was  said  to  be  that  Servia  would 
accept  an  armistice  provided  a  line  of  demarcation  was 
drawn,  and  a  neutral  zone  fixed,  and  that  it  was  an 
armistice  for  at  least  six  weeks.  General  Tchernaieff 
was  also  understood  to  be  favourable  to  an  armistice  on 
these  terms. 

On  Tuesday  the  Daily  Telegraph  published  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  effect  that  the  Porte  had  consented  to  an 
armistice  of  a  month.  On  Wednesday  the  report  was 
that  at  a  meeting  of  an  Extraordinary  Council  on  the 
previous  day,  the  Turks*  had  consented  not  to  an  armi¬ 
stice  for  a  month  but  to  an  armistice  for  six  months. 
The  Telegraph  claimed  credit  to  itself  for  having  first 
news  of  the  result  of  a  meeting  which  took  place  after  its 
report  was  published,  or  at  least  for  having  partially 
anticipated  the  result,  but  there  is  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  armistice  for  one  month  and  an  armi¬ 
stice  for  six  months  that  there  is  between  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Servian  war-party  and  the  interests  of 
Turkey.  An  armistice  for  six  months  is  not  simply 
six  times  better  than  an  armistice  for  one.  One  month 
would  enable  the  Servian  army  to  improve  its  organisa¬ 
tion  for  a  winter  campaign  ;  six  months  would  save  the 
Turks  from  the  dis^ vantage  of  a  winter  campaign. 
This  reason  for  extending  the  armistice  to  six  months 
has  been  frankly  stated  by  the  Porte ;  it  has  confessed 
that  it  wishes  to  avoid  “  the  risk  of  having  to  resume 
hostilities  at  a  moment  when  'the  inclemency  of  the 
season  would  render  operations  difficult.”  Its  other 
reasons  were  that,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  it  would 
have  time  “  to  calm  the  over-excited  fanaticism  of  the 


Mussulman  population,”  and  to  elaborate  its  scheme  of 
general  reform  for  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  both  reasons 
which  indicate  that  the  Porte  has  not  abandoned  its 
opposition  to  Lord  Derby’s  proposals. 

The  line  of  thought  taken  by  the  Turks  in  regard  to 
Lord  Derby’s  proposals,  and  their  defence  of  their  own 
counter- proposals,  were  very  skilfully  interpreted  in  the 
Times  of  Tuesday  by  its  Paris  correspondent.  It  is  of 
vital  consequence  to  the  Ottoman  Power  that  no  part  of 
its  empire  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  excep¬ 
tional  privileges.  Unless  their  empire  is  to  bo  broken 
up,  the  same  liberties  must  bo  conceded  to  all  their 
subjects ;  the  Sclavo-Ghristian  population  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  rest.  In  demanding  special  liberties 
for  the  Solavo-Gbristians,  the  European  Powers  can 
have  but  one  motive — to  prepare  those  provinces  for  being 
detached  when  the  time  is  ripe  from  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  that  is  not  an  object  to  which  the.  Porte  can 
be  expected  to  lend  its  assistance.  This  is  how  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  interprets  the  thought 
which  underlies  the  reply  of  the  Porto.  “  Either  you 
wish  that  I  should  exist  and  that  I  should  take,  sooner 
or  later,  my  place  in  the  concert  of  the  civilised 
States,  to  obtain  which  you  must  fortify  the  principle 
of  the  fusion  of  races,  which  alone  can  save  and  consoli¬ 
date  me,  by  giving  to  all  my  subjects  the  same  laws,  the 
same  security,  and  the  same  privileges,  or  you  persist 
in  exaggerating  the  division  and  antagonism  which 
exist  among  my  subjects,  and  that  is  because  you  wish 
only  to  delay,  but  not  to  prevent  my  destruction,  and  in 
that  case  I  prefer  to  engage  in  the  struggle  at  once,  des¬ 
perate  as  it  may  be,  at  the  risk  of  perishing  in  it,  rather 
than  resign  myself  to  a  slower  but  infallible  death,”  ^This 
suggests,  what  we  have  frequently  drawn  attention  to  ^ 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  whether  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  resist  a  large  demand  quite  as  fiercely 
as  a  small  demand  of  which  the  ultimate  tendency  is 
obvious. 

We  suggested  last  week  that  some  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  should  send  correspondents  into  Russia  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  people.  This  has 
not  been  done,  but  the  Prussian  correspondent  of  the 
Times  wrote  a  long  article  on  Thursday,  (iiscussing  the 
subject  deductively  from  a  distance.  He  arrives  at  vety 
mucb  the  same  conclusions  that  we  stated  last  week. 
The  Russian  press  is  subject  to  a  strict  censorship,  and 
has  been  interdicted  from  writing  on  the  Eastern 
Question  from  the  time  of  the  Gretan  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  1809  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the 
Herzegovina.  The  press  was  then  let  loose,  and 
has  made  abundant  use  of  its  freedom,  so  that  it  has  i 
awakened  an  ardent  popular  feeling.  “  Although,”  the 
Times  adds,  “  the  Government  has  nursed  the  present 
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popular  movement,  the  root  from  which  it  springs  is  the 
genuine  product  of  the  national  mind.”  The  flame  has 
been  kindled  by  official  instrumentality,  but  the  fuel  was 
ready  at  band.  Diplomacy  has  worked  upon  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  and  the  bigotry  of  the  lower  classes  ; 
but  that  ambition,  a  noble  sentiment  in  that  it  vindicates 
nationality,  albeit  in  a  somewhat  too  comprehensive  style, 
is  the  natural  growth  of  the  country’s  history.”  On 
”  the  most  interesting  side  of  the  question,”  “  whether 
the  Government  possess  the  power  to  stop  the  move¬ 
ment,”  the  Times  hardly  goes  beyond  the  statement  that 
it  is  “a  most  difficult  prolalem.”  ‘‘  Numerous  parties,” 
it  says,  “  laugh  at  the  thought  of  the  Winter  Palace 
policy  being  directed  by  the  untutored  million,”  and  it 
quotes  in  support  of  this  an  extract  from  the  Golos.  The 
extract,  however,  only  shows  that  certain  “  pessimists  ” 
arc  abused  by  the  Oolos  for  laughing  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  and  that  these  pessimists  are  numerous 
enough  to  require  an  elaborate  reply.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  the  scornful  pessimists  might  be 
advanced  as  a  proof  of  the  reality  and  wide  extent  of 
the  enthusiasm. 


There  is  an  important  difference  in  matter  of  fact 
between  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  at  Bradford  and  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  read  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall  meet¬ 
ing,  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  Mr.  Forster  says, 
or  implies,  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  Lord  Derby’s 
proposals  that  a  treaty  right  should  bo  given  to  the 
Chnstian  Powers  to  see  that  the  promises  of  the  Porte 
were  performed.  Mr.  Forster  ought  to  tell  ns  on  what 
authoritv  he  made  this  statement.  Mr.  Gladstone  de¬ 
clared  tnat  ho  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  was 
the  case,  and,  apart  from  Mr.  Forster’s  statement,  the 
general  public  are  in  the  same  state  of  darkness  as  Mr. 
Gladstone. 


The  Elections  in  the  Western  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  came  off  on  Tuesday,  and  the  results  are  found 
to  leave  the  probabilities  of  the  struggle  pretty  much  as 
they  were  before.  Ohio  had  been  included  among  those 
States  which  were  certain,  it  was  asserted,  to  “go 
Republican,”  but  when  the  day  of  trial  drew  near  the 
Republicans  became  very  nervous,  and  the  Democrats 
lucked  up  their  spirits  correspondingly.  In  truth,  the 
tate  has  been  only  carried  by  a  small  majority  of  8,000 
or  thereabouts,  and  this  although  Mr.  Hayes  is  deservedly 
popular  among  the  people  of  Ohio.  In  Indiana  the 
Democrats  have  been  successful  by  a  majority  of  2,000 
in  seating  their  candidate  for  the  Governorship.  They 
have  also  carried  West  Virginia,  though  by  a  reduced 
majority  when  compared  with  that  of  1874.  Ohio  will, 
therefore,  give  Mr.  Hayes  twenty-two  votes  in  November, 
while  Indiana  and  West  Virginia  together  will  give  Mr. 
Til  den  twenty  votes.  We  may  assume  that  the  majori¬ 
ties  now  gained  in  these  States  will  be  sustained  next 
month,  though  of  course  any  event  that  greatly  moved 
public  feeling  would  shatter  all  computations  founded 
on  such  narrow  majorities. 


The  French  Chambers  have  been  convoked  for  the 
30th  inst.,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a  slight  renewal  of 
interest  in  domestic  politics  among  French  politicians.  Two 
life  Senatorships  arc  now  unfilled  ;  the  first  vacancy  was 
caused  by  the  death  of  M.  Wolowski,  and  the  second, 
more  recently,  by  the  death  of  General  Letellier  Valaze. 
The  “Conservatives”  will  fight  hard  to  secure  these 
seats,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  is  already  intriguing 
actively  to  plant  two  more  opponents  of  the  Government 
in  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  Ministerial  majority  in  the 
Senate,  if  even  it  be  a  \vorking  majority,  is  too  slender 
to  bear  the  loss  of  four  votes  upon  a  division,  and  the 
embarrassment  of  a  deadlock  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Chambers  would  most  gravely  imperil  Republican 
institutions.  No  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  Ministry, 
or  indeed  by  any  section  of  the  Republican  part}*.  M. 
Thiers,  it  is  stat^,  has  been  summoned  to  Paris  in  order 
that  his  great  personal  influence  may  be  used  to  baffle 


the  Broglie  faction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  obey  the 
call,  though  he  has  lately  been  careful  to  avoid  the 
climatic  trials  of  a  November  in  the  French  capital. 


The  Spanish  Government  has  again  renewed  its 
straggle  to  suppress  the  Cuban  insurrection.  General 
Joveliar  has  been  recalled  from  Havana,  and  General 
Martinez  Campos  has  been  appointed  Captain- General 
of  the  Colony.  The  present  Ministry  has  always  been 
jealous,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  of  the  popularity 
which  Campos  has  won  .among  the  soldiery,  as  the 
hero  of  the  Carlist  War,  and  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Moderado  faction  and  the  ex-Queen.  Seiior  Canovas 
del  Castillo  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  presence  of  Campos, 
who,  as  “the  pacificator  of  Catalonia,”  has,  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  held  the  sword  of  a  pronunciamiento. 
over  the  neck  of  the  Government.  The  Cuban  command 
is  a  valuable  prize,  the  pay  being  20,000Z.  a  year,  and 
the  opportunities  of  indirect  and  enormous  gains  in¬ 
numerable.  Probably  Campos  thinks  that  if  he  can 
bring  the  rebellion  to  an  end  by  any  m^ians,  he  will 
return  to  Spain  with  a  prestige  that  will  secure  the 
gratification  of  any  moderate  ambition. 


The  Italian  Parliament  has  been  dissolved,  and  new 
elections  are  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  At  a  banquet 
given  to  Sig.  Depretis,  the  Premier  of  the  present  ad¬ 
vanced  Liberal  Cabinet,  by  his  constituency  at  Stradella, 
ho  explained  his  programme,  which  contains  various  re¬ 
forms — such  as  a  Revision  of  the  Grist,  Income  and 
Land  Tax  ;  an  Amelioration  of  the  Laws  on  Commnnal 
and  Central  Administration  ;  direct  responsibility  of  all 
public  functionaries  for  their  acts ;  reforms  in  the  Penal 
and  Commercial  Code ;  and  an  extension  of  the  Right 
of  Suffrage.  We  learn,  from  information  of  our  own^ 
that  the  Conservative-Liberal  party,  which  is  guided  by 
Sig.  Sella  and  his  Constitutional  Association,  has  very 
little  prospect  of  maintaining  itself  even  in  its  present 
indifferent  strength.  The  struggle  will  mainly  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  Ministerialist-Liberal  party,  and  the  even 
more  advanced  Progressist  Association  and  Democratic 
League.  Government  will  endeavour  to  rally  supporters 
to  its  own  standard,  by  mainly  giving  out  an  anti¬ 
clerical  parole.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Rome  firmly 
votes  in  an  anti-clerical  sense.  And  it  is  expected  that 
the  few  Roman  members  who  are  disinclined  to  go  still 
further  in  the  repression  of  theocratic  pretensions,  will 
on  the  forthcoming  occasion  be  ousted.  We  are  also 
informed  that  Sig.  Depretis  has  had  the  courage  to 
tell  King  Victor  Emanuel  frankly  of  the  bad  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  public  opinion  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Mantegazza  trial.  Probably  a  bill  will  be  brought  in, 
asking  Parliament  for  a  settlement  of  all  the  King’s 
debts,  and  placing  at  the  same  time  the  administration 
of  the  Civil  List — with  the  exception  of  the  King’s 
personal  expenses — under  the  control  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Meanwhile  the  Pope  is  foolish  enough  to  prepare  a 
celebration  of  the  800th  anniversary  of  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  at  Canossa.  Even  the 
nltra montane  Germania  at  Berlin  protests  against 
this  idea;  giving  its  readers  to  understand  that  the 
scene  in  the  castle-yard  of  Canossa  was  “  a  mere  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  Church  struggles.”  In  other  words.  Pope 
Hildebrand,  who  made  the  Emperor  stand  bare-footed 
in  the  snow  during  three  days,  ended  himself  as  an  exile. 
The  same  may  yet  happen  to  Pio  IX.,  if  his  life  is  pro¬ 
longed. 


It  is  much  remarked  that  the  German  Empress 
recently  sent  a  letter  of  hearty  congratulation  to  an 
Ultramontane  Apprentices’  Association  at  Coblence,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  twenty- fifth  anniversary.  Previously 
she  had  conveyed  to  M.  Kiibol,  the  substitute  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  at  Freiburg,  whom  the 
Baden  ex-Premier,  M.  Jolly,  had  designated  as  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  State,  the  “  expression  of  her 
deepest  regret  at  having  missed  his  visit,  as  well  as  the 
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assurance  of  her  fullest  affection.’*  *  Sho  afterwards 
granted  an  audience  to  this  same  ultramontane  leader. 
On  the  following  day  M.  Jolly  handed  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  Grand-Duchess  of  Baden,  a  daughter  of  the 
German  Emperor,  also  works  in  the  same  clerical  lino. 


The  trial  of  the  Spiritualists  has  again  been  post¬ 
poned,  and  one  of  the  causes  is  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Court  in  Bow  Street  for  carrying  on  its  own  ordinary 
business.  It  appears  that  if  another  and  appropriate 
chamber  could  be  procured,  there  would  have  been  no 
cause  for  further  adjournment.  This  seems  strange, 
that  in  London,  with  a  magnificent  spending  Govern¬ 
ment  in  power.  Justice  cannot  find  a  hall  in  which  to 
use  her  scales.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  get  an 
ironclad,  or  some  of  the  Noah’s  Arks  laid  up  in  ordinary 
at  Devonport,  brought  to  Waterloo  Bridge  ;  the  ’tween 
decks  would  make  a  splendid  Court,  and  be  well  venti¬ 
lated.  The  ventilation  in  Bow  Street  is  simply  detest¬ 
able,  while  the  chlorine  which  goes  floating  about, 
generated  from  the  chloride  of  lime  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  of  the  Court,  enters  the  systems  of  men,  lawyers 
and  others,  and  produces  a  lowering  and  depressing 
effect  of  the  most  painful  kind.  We  observe  that  Fu)ich 
has  discovered  that  a  Bay  of  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  darkness  of  Spiritualism  by  Professor  Lankester. 
Punch  had  better  take  care  ;  very  considerable  contempt 
has  before  now  been  conveyed  in  a  joke,  and  to  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Bow  Street  Court  there  would  be  just  at 
present  meted  out  no  light  penalty. 


The  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  Livery  Companies 
of  the  City  is  beginning  to  produce  its  effect.  Not 
merely  has  a  “  City  Guilds  Defence  Association  ”  been 
formed,  but  preparations  are  being  made  on  every  hand 
for  the  inevitable  ^naZe.  Some  companies  are  becoming 
more  lavish  in  their  charitable  gifts,  so  that  in  the  day 
of  trial  they  may  rally  friends  to  their  support  from 
every  class.  The  Mercers’  Company  is  endeavouring  to 
set  its  Irish  house  in  order,  and  Lord  Selborne  is  now  in 
Ireland  hearing  complaints  and  redressing  grievances. 
Other  companies  are  turning  their  property  into  con¬ 
vertible  securities,  so  that  the  division  of  the  spoil  may 
be  the  less  easily  prevented.  When  a  great  City  specu¬ 
lator  sees  the  approaching  failure  of  his  schemes ;  when 
a  fraudulent  clerk  sees  the  inevitable  audit  of  his 
accounts  ;  when  a  dishonest  merchant  finds  bankruptcy 
impending,  it  is  customary  for  them  to  collect  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  into  a  portable  form  preparatory  to  flight. 
So  one  large  City  company  is  in  negotiation  for  the  sale 
of  its  vast  landed  property,  and  probably  a  very  short 
period  will  suffice  for  its  conversion  into  consols.  Unless 
the  action  of  those  who  advocate  the  reform  of  these 
companies  is  both  prompt  and  vigorous  they  may  find 
the  coffers  empty  and  the  spoil  dispersed. 


OUR  INTEREST  IN  THE  ARMISTICE. 

There  is  something  artificial  and  unreal  in  discussing 
the  value  of  an  arrangement  that  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  adopted,  but  seeing  that  we  are  told  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Englishman  at  this  moment  to  work  and 
pray  for  an  armistice,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something 
about  its  expediency.  An  armistice,  time  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  scheme  which  may  be  accepted  by  all 
parties  interested,  and  may  avert  the  horrors  of  a  general 
European  war,  this,  we  are  told,  should  bo  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  our  efforts.  “  Let  us  secure  an  armistice  first,” 
said  the  Times  of  yesterday  ;  “  it  will  then  bo  time  enough 
to  consider  schemes  for  the  future.”  And  the  position  on 
which  our  judgment  is  invited  is  this.  The  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment  have  declared  themselves  willing  to  consent  to 
an  armistice  for  six  months.  It  is  apprehended  that  the 
war  party  in  Servia,  the  leaders  of  the  array  of  Servians 
and  Russian  volunteers  encamped  in  the  valley  of 
the  Morava,  will  resist  this  proposal.  We  have  but  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  this  Russo- 


Servian  army,  and  the  motives  of  its  leaders.  The 
leaders  miy  be  in  the  main,  to  accept  an  unsympathetic 
description  of  them,  “  a  horde  of  Panslavistic  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  Russians,  who  have  escaped  from  the  authority 
of  the  Czar.  ’  Or  they  may  bo  secret  emissaries  of  the 
Czar,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  helping  theServi.ans,  have 
effected  a  military  occupation  of  the  Principality  in  the 
Russian  interest.  But  wo  are  told  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  relations  of  Tchernaieff  and  his  coadjutors  with 
Russia,  whether  they  are  fighting  with  disinterested  and 
noble  zeal  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  kinsmen,  or  are 
merely  the  agents  of  an  ambitious  Power,  it  is  equally 
our  duty  as  humanitarians,  and  our  interest  as  patriotic 
Englishmen,  to  condemn  their  resistance  to  the  proposal 
of  an  armistice  for  six  months.  The  agreement  of  the 
Porte  to  an  armistice  is  not  unconditional.  The  con¬ 
ditions  have  not  yet  come  to  light.  But  they  cannot  bo 
so  important  as  to  affect  the  deep  regret  that  must  bo 
felt  if  the  resistance  of  Tchernaieff  and  the  Russo- Ser¬ 
vians  is  not  extinguished. 

Is  this  so  clear  ?  Let  us  consider  the  matter  purely 
as  one  of  political  interest.  Supposing  the  six  months’ 
armistice  agreed  to,  without  any  conditions,  an  armistice 
to  last  till  the  15th  of  March,  and  leave  the  Powers  with 
the  whole  winter  for  negotiation,  what  is  likely  to  bo 
the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  the  time  ?  Is  any 
arrangement  that  may  reasonably  bo  anticipated  as 
within  the  bounds  of  possible  agreement  among  the 
Powers,  likely  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  England, 
assuming  that  our  main  interest  in  the  East  is  to  keep 
Russia  out  of  Constantinople  ?  When  we  ask  that 
question,  we  find  ourselves  once  more  in  the  position  of 
discussing  Lord  Derby’s  proposals,  or  rather  what  Lord 
Derby’s  proposals  are  reported  to  be.  According  to  the 
latest  accounts,  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  the 
British  Government  have  been  declared  by  Russia  to  be 
the  extreme  limits  of  her  concessions  in  the  interests  of 
European  peace.  Taking  them  at  the  best,  taking  them 
as  Mr.  Forster  describes  them,  as  including  a  treaty  right 
of  supervision  of  Turkish  promises  of  reform,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  six  months’  consideration  will  induce  the  Porto  to 
agree  to  them,  do  they  afford  a  satisfactory  settlement  ? 
Read  them  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Forster’s  speech,  which 
has  been  widely  praised  for  its  maturity  of  view.  lilr. 
Forster  declares  them  to  bo,  interpreted  as  he  interprets 
them,  “  the  wisest  proposals  that  could  well  be  made.” 
But  even  he  doubts  whether  “  they  would  be  more  than 
a  temporary  solution.”  Temporary  is  a  comparative 
terra,  and  when  we  put  together  various  scattered 
passages  in  Mr.  Forster’s  speech,  we  see  the 
elements  of  discord  which  in  his  judgment  would 
bo  hostile  to  the  working  of  such  a  solution,  and 
can  judge  how  long  in  his  estimation  they  would 
take  to  break  it  up,  and  whether  it  would  bo 
to  our  advantage  to  have  things  left  in  such  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  Mr.  Forster  adduces  evidence 
from  various  quarters  for  doubting  whether  Christians 
and  Mussulmans  could  dwell  peaceably  together  in 
Turkey  so  long  as  the  Mussnlmans  were  armed  and  the 
Christians  unarmed,  and  ho  doubts  the  power  of  tho 
Turkish  Government  to  disarm  its  Mussulman  subjects. 
That  question  of  tho  disarmament  of  the  Mussulman 
population  is  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
In  any  settlement  for  which  foreign  soldiers  are  not 
called  in,  wo  must  calculate  upon  leaving  the  Mussulman 
population  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  as  long  as  they 
are  armed,  we  must  calculate  upon  outrages  and  insur¬ 
rections.  European  war,  then,  is  to  be  averted  for  the 
moment  by  six  months’  negotiation  of  which  that  is 
the  best  result  that  can  be  anticipated.  Is  that  for  tho 
advantage  of  England  ?  For  how  long  does  it  postpone 
the  danger  of  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople  ? 
It  matters  nothing  to  us  whether  the  insurrections  are 
purely  spontaneous,  or  whether  they  are  stimulated  by 
foreign  agitators ;  the  combustible  material  is  left  there 
for  agitators  to  set  on  fire,  and  tho  result  is  the  same,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  As  long  os  wo  leave  Ottoman 
misrule  in  Turkey,  wo  leave  Russia  with  a  pretext  for 
interfering. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  we  must  take  the  chance  of  that 
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\Vc  ought  at  lca.st  to  avert  the  present  danger  of  Russia’s 
seizing  Constantinople,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci¬ 
dents  for  preventing  her  again  wlicn  the  attempt  is 
renewed.  True,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  ;  it  would 
be  much  more  to  our  advantage  if  we  could  obtain  a 
good  and  stable  government  for  Turkey,  and  so  exclude 
the  Russians  for  over  from  their  coveted  prize  ;  but  the 
abstract  best  being  impossible  wo  must  try  to  secure  the 
best  that  is  practicable,  and  a  temporary  solution  on  the 
basis  of  Lord  Derby’s  proposals  is  the  best  at  present 
practicable.  Now  that  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The 
worst  thing  that  could  possibly  bo  done  for  English 
interests  at  this  moment  would  be  to  extinguish  Tcher- 
naleff’s  resistance,  to  force  him  to  accept  a  six  months’ 
armistice.  For  this  reason,  that  there  is  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  that  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  having  under  his 
command  an  army  much  more  capable  of  enduring  the 
rigours  of  the  season,  ho  would  succeed  not  only  in 
driving  the  Turks  out  of  Servia,  but  in  occupying  some 
part  at  least  of  Bulgaria.  If  there  is  any  probability  of 
his  being  able  to  do  so,  it  would  be  wanton  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  to  raise  a  finger  to  keep 
him  back.  It  is  much  more  the  interest  of  Russia  than 
of  England  to  stay  his  advance.  If  Tchemaieff  could 
succeed  in  taking  possession  of  Bulgaria,  and  next 
spring  the  Powers  had  to  treat  on  that  basis  instead  of 
the  basis  of  Lord  Derby’s  proposals,  wo  should  bo  in  a 
fair  way  to  getting  a  powerful  South  Sclavonic  state 
to  servo  as  a  barrier  to  Russian  ambition.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  the  fear  of  such  a  contingency  that 
has  induced  Russia  to  come  forward  with  her  proposal 
for  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  and  if  wo  combine  with 
her  to  make  the  contingency  impossible,  and  to  leave 
her  next  spring  wdth  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of 
Turkey,  wo  shall  be  playing  anything  but  a  wise  game 
for  our  own  interests. 


MR.  FORSTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE 
CONFUSION. 


There  is  a  certain  work  in  the  literature  of  the 
English  Church  which  occupies  a  singular  position — the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Hooker.  It  is  remarkable,  in  an 
ugo  of  angry  controversy  and  fierce  partisanship,  for  the 
all-embracing  mildness  and  charity  of  its  views.  So 
anxiously  impartial  is  it  in  its  statements,  so  nervously 
solicitous  to  avoid  giving  offence,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  three  centuries  during  which  it  has  maintained  its 
popularity  it  has  been  appealed  to  with  equal  confidence 
l>y  Romanists,  Rationalists,  and  Anglicans,  in  support 
of  their  several  theories  of  Church  government.  It  has 
earned  for  its  author  the  title  of  “  the  judicious  Hooker.” 
If  !Mr.  Forster  had  not  already  earned  the  same  epithet  of 
distinction  in  contemporary  politics,  his  speech  to  his 
constituents  last  Saturday  would  have  achieved  it  for 
him.  We  have  heard  of  a  Mr.  Facing  Both  Ways,  but 
this  speech  has  a  pleasant  face  for  every  point  in  the 
j)olitical  compass.  Mr.  Forster  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  every  policy,  and  again  a  bad  word  for  every  policy; 
nil  the  parties  to  the  struggle,  Russians,  Austrians, 
Hungarians,  Servians,  Turks,  and  Circassians,  have  his 
sympathy,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  his  con¬ 
demnation  from  somebody  else’s.  Not  only  is  nobody 
absolutely  right,  and  nobody  absolutely  wrong,  which  is 
the  case  in  most  human  actions,  but  right  and  wrong 
are  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  a  maze  of  extenuating 
circumstances.  Everybody  is  more  or  less  criminal,  but 
ev'erybody  is  recommended  to  mercy,  and  criminal  and 
victim,  defendant  and  prosecutor,  change  places  in  the 
most  perplexing  manner.  The  only  moral  proposition 
that  stands  out  clear  from  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  is  that 
murder  and  outrage  should  not  bo  sanctioned  if  it  can 
be  helped.  For  the  rest  Ikir.  Forster  seems  to  say  that  if 
he  had  been  a  Turk,  he  would  have  done  as  the  Turks 
did.  If  he  had  been  a  Bulgarian,  he  would  have  done 
as  the  Bulgarians  did.  If  he  had  been  a  Servian,  ho 
^vould  have  done  as  the  Servians  did.  If  ho  were  a 
Hungarian,  he  would  do  as  the  Hungarians  are  doing. 
If  he  were  a  Russian,  he  would  do  as  the  Russians  are 


doing.  And  passing  from  the  region  of  morals  to  that 
of  political  expediency  and  self-interest,  wo  seem  to  get 
from  Mr.  Forster  the  conclusion  that,  being  an  English, 
man,  he  does  not  know  well  what  to  do. 

This  last  is  a  fault  in  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  which 
renders  it  practically  worthless.  To  the  extremely 
balanced  state  of  Mr.  Forster’s  sympathies,  to  the  large, 
almost  superhuman,  charity  of  his  moral  judgments,  it 
would  be  har.sh  to  take  exception.  By  all  means  let 
all  men,  whether  devilish  or  angelic,  have  their  due,  and 
nothing  but  their  due.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Turks  do  not  drink  to  excess — that  you  will  see  less 
drunkenness  in  a  Turkish  army  than  in  a  British  regi. 
ment,  though  the  Turkish  soldiers  are  capable  without 
alcoholic  excitement  of  massacring  unarmed  men,  out¬ 
raging  and  afterwards  hacking  to  pieces  defenceless 
women,  and  tossing  children  on  their  bayonets.  Let  it 
be  admitted  that  the  Circassians  were  once  noble  fellows, 
though  they  have  lately  taken  part  in  similar  enormities. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  “  the  Turkish  Government  was 
quite  justified  in  trying  to  suppress  ”  an  insurrection 
which  threatened  their  existence  in  Europe ;  on  the 
other  hand,  let  it  be  admitted  that  if  the  Bulgarians 
were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  insurrection,  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  provocation,  provocation  such  that  “  if  Mr. 
Forster  had  been  a  Bulgarian,  and  had  been  in  their 
position,  ho  would  probably  have  been  among  their 
number,”  and  “  nine-tenths  of  those  English  writers 
who  inveigh  against  them  would  bo  in  the  same  position.” 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  Servians  were  actuated  by 
ambition  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that  all 
the  insurgent  subjects  of  Turkey  were  stimulated  by 
foreign  intriguers  ;  and  let  it  also  be  admitted  that  the 
presence  of  such  intriguers,  and  the  outbreak  of  such 
wars  and  insurrections,  are  inevitable  as  long  as  Turkish 
rule  is  what  it  is.  Let  it  be  adntitted  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  setting  a  bad  precedent  in  allowing 
its  soldiers  to  cross  the  Danube  and  enlist  on  the 
Servian  side,  and  yet  that  the  Russian  Government  is 
powerless  to  hinder  them.  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
it  is  perfectly  natural  for  the  Hungarians  to  object  to 
the  creation  of  independent  Sclavonic  states  in  the  north 
of  Turkey,  because  it  might  imperil  the  present  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Austrian  Constitution,  and  yet  that  they 
are  playing  an  exceedingly  ungracious  part  in  support¬ 
ing  the  oppression  of  their  fellow  Christians  in  Turkey. 
Let  us  make  every  allowance  for  everybody ;  let  us 
accept  to  the  fullest  the  principle  that  much  may  be 
said  on  all  sides.  It  is  always  right  to  consider  how  the 
various  parties  to  a  straggle  can  justify  their  respective 
actions.  Mr.  Forster  perhaps  pashes  this  to  the  verge 
of  caricature,  balancing  considerations  as  if  ho  were 
engaged  in  deciding  a  prize  for  good  conduct  among  a 
number  of  very  naughty  boys  ;  but  his  intention,  in  as 
far  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  a  judicial  spirit  and 
the  suppression  of  one-sided  enthusiasm,  is  excellent. 

What  we  have  to  complain  of  is  that  Mr.  Forster 
exhausts  himself  over  these  considerations,  which  after 
all  are  but  secondary,  and  takes  an  incomplete  and 
narrow  view  of  the  main  question,  what  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  England  to  do.  We  shall  show  in  another 
article  that  he  has  so  bewildered  his  readers  with 
comparatively  irrelevant  details  that  the  real  nature 
of  his  practical  suggestions  has  been  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  but  apart  from  that,  the  suggestions  them¬ 
selves  proceed  upon  a  view  of  the  problem  from 
which  very  important  elements  have  been  omitted. 
Mr.  Forster  is  thorough  in  his  discussion  of  the  moral 
problem,  to  w'hich  side  our  sympathies  ought  to  incline, 
and  he  concludes  very  wisely  that  we  ought  to  sympa¬ 
thise  rather  with  the  victims  of  oppression  and  their 
backers  than  with  the  agents  of  oppression  and  their 
backers.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  political  problem, 
he  is  much  less  thorough.  He  repeats  in  immediate 
succession  two  propositions,  one  of  which  faces  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  popular  agitation,  while  the  other 
faces  towards  Lord  Derby  and  the  Government.  The 
one  proposition  sets  forth  that  ”  nothing  more  should 
be  asked  of  the  Turkish  Government  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  atrocities 
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the  other  that  nothing  more,  in  the  6rst  instance  at  least,  bat  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  speak  in  other  terms  of 
shomd  be  asked  of  the  Turkish  Government  than  it  is  his  letter  of  yesterday.”  Bat,  strange  to  say,  when  we 
likely  to  concede  without  forcible  resistance.  We  have  compare  the  speech  which  is  applauded  with  the  letter 
soinething  to  say  elsewhere  of  the  degree  of  consistency  which  is  condemned,  we  find  that  the  two  take  up  pre- 
with  which  he  maintains  that  Lord  Derby’s  proposals  cisely  the  same  attitude  towards  the  Government,  the 
would,  ^  accepted  by  the  Porte,  prevent  the  repetition  only  difference"  being  that  Mr.  Gladstone  states  his 
of  atrocities.  But  there  is  another  weakness,  another  meaning  in  a  straightforward  manner,  while  Mr.  Forster 
evidence  that  Mr.  Forster,  while  apparently  taking  a  beats  a&iut  the  bash. 

most  comprehensive  view  of  the  problem,  hM  really  l„  his  letter  Mr.  Gladstone  declares  without  nualie. 
evaded  some  of  the  mam  fMtors.  He  assumes  that  there  cation  that  any  privileges  conceded  to  the  insirgent 
13  perfect  ^cord  among  the  European  Powers  as  to  the  provinces  which  depend  for  their  execution  upon  the 
extent  of  the  demands  at  once  necessary  and  practicable  mere  promise  of  the  Turkish  Government,  “  are  for  the 
t  at  ought  to  bo  m^e  upon  Turkey  in  behalf  of  her  in-  purposes  that  the  English  nation  has  in  view  utterly 
suraent  subjects  That  simplifes  the  problem  wonder-  worthless.”  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  hU 
S  i?*  simplifies  it  by  neglecting  the  mam  difficulty,  letter.  In  his  pamphlet  on  the  Bulgarian  horrors  ho 

If  there  were  perfect  agreement  among  the  European  advocated  a  specific  proposal,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Powera,  there  are  sever^  solutions  of  the  Eastern  Qsmanli  officials  from  Bulgaria.  We  could  have  wished 
Question  that  might  be  effected  with  comparative  ease,  that  he  had  defined  Bulgaria,  but  ho  might  reasonably 
^othing,  for  instance,  could  bo  more  desirable,  m  the  urge  that  ho  meant,  as  it  was  put  by  the  Times, 
interests  of  humanity,  than  to  keep  the  ^^^ks  in  Europe  that  the  area  of  administrative  change  should  coincide 
and  educate  them  in  good  government.  Nothing  would  ^ith  the  area  of  disturbance,  and  that  it  was  enough 
more  commend  itself  to  humanitarians  than  this.  There  for  him  to  state  the  principle,  leaving  the  definition  of 
IS  something  repugnant  to  a  humane  mind  mthe  idea  of  the  area  to  be  settled  when  the  principle  was  adopted  in 
Ica^ug  their  Asiatic  or  any  of  their  European  provinces  negotiation.  Still  his  proposal  may  bo  called  specific, 
to  the  lurks  Y^thout  having  impregnated  them  with  any  because  it  enounced  a  specific  principle,  and  because  he 
of  the  arts  of  Western  civilisation,  except  that  of  borrow-  freely  stated  his  own  opinion  that  this  was  the  only 
icg  money  and  not  paying  it  back.  It  seems  hard  to  principle  upon  which  a  satisfactory  settlement  could  bo 
turn  the  Turk  out  ot  school  before  he  has  attained  arranged.  But  although  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  pamphlet 


any  solid  or  useful  acquirements.  The  plan  that  Mr. 
Forster  favours  would  givo  the  Turk  one  more  chance 
of  learning  the  art  of  just  government,  under  a  threat 
of  instant  punishment  if  he  refused  to  take  the  le.S3on, 


committed  himself  unreservedly  enough  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  containing  his  own  hope  of  a  tolerablo  settle¬ 
ment,  his  letter  cannot  fairly  bo  charged  with  seeking 
to  embarrass  the  Government  by  insisting  upon  it 


with  the  rod  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  it  were,  over  his  inopportunely.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  insist  upon 
head.  Every  Turkish  official  would  be  watched  t}|jg  principle  in  his  letter.  All  ho  asks  there 
by  a  European  Commissioner,  whose  duty  would  bo  jg  simply  that  the  last  issue  of  Turkish  promises 
to  report  to  head- quarters,  and  on  the  least  sign  of  should  not  bo  trusted,  should  not  bo  made  a  basis  for 
disol^dience  down  would  come  the  rod.  It  would  be  a  action  that  our  Government  may  take  in  the  pend- 
novel  experiment  in  politics.  A  thing  is  not  impossible  jng  negotiations.  If  the  studiously  precise  words  in 
because  it  has  never  been  tried  before,  and  perhaps  the  ^hich  ho  declared  the  Turkish  officials  unfit  to  rule  in 
advocates  of  such  a  scheme  are  justified  in  abusing  those  Bulgaria  had  not  been  garbled  into  a  declaration  that 
who  doubt  its  practicability  as  visionary  humanitarians,  he  considered  Turkish  subjects  unfit  to  live  in  Bulgaria, 
But  there  is  one  thing  unquestionably  necessary  to  its  should  have  said  that  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
successful  execution,  and  that  is  absolute  agreement  letter  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood.  If  the 
among  the  European  Powers.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  Government,”  he  said,  ”  desire  to  appease  or  satisfy  the 
this  indispensable  condition  does  not  exist.  When  Mr.  country,  let  them  give  the  assurance  that  so  far  as  de- 
Forster  talked  of  what  the  Porte  would  concede  without  pends  upon  them,  the  people  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
forcible  resistance,  ho  was  looking  only  to  one  side  of  Bulgaria  shall  bo  secured  in  the  management  of  their 
the  practical  problem ;  ho  ignored  the  correlative  ques-  own  affairs  by  uistitutions  not  dependent  for  their  continue 
tion  what  the  Russian  people  would  let  their  government  ance  and  efficacy  on  the  caprice  or  will  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
accept  without  forcible  resistance,  without,  at  least,  A  declaration  to  that  effect, -though  it  would  not 

secret  agitation,  which  would  make  the  peace  of  Europe  e„^/;.g  subject,  woidd,  I  am  persuaded,  go  far  to 


only  temporal^'.  .  na  end  to  controversy  at  home.  It  may  be  said,” 

-  Mr.  Gladstone  adds,  ”  that  the  language  I  have  used 

constitutes  an  attack  upon  the  administration.  As  long 
IS  MR.  GLADSTONE  RUINED,  AND  HOW?  as  I  was  able,  and  indeed  hoping  almost  against  hope,  I, 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  name  is  still  received  with  enthusiasm  for  one,  have  clung  to  the  desire  that  they  ^ght  at 
at  public  meetings,  but  those  who  claim  to  interpret  length  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  merits  of  the  case, 
“the  broad  current  of  the  national  convictions  and  My  store  of  hope  is  at  length  exhausted.  If,  altering 
desires,”  as  distinguished  from  the  passing  storm  of  tfieir  jwlicy,  they  shall  hereafter  a^t  anght,  I  shall 
sentiment,  declare  that  he  is  utterly  rained  as  a  politician,  rejoice  in  it.  But,  after  all  the  declaration's  we  have 
that  he  is  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  Such  statements  heard,  I  cannot  reasonably  expect  it,  ^  aware 

as  this  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  as  it  ground  whatever  for  making  such  a  view  as  I 

is  called,  into  the  realms  of  second  sight,  and  it  may  be  entertain  the  subject  either  of  concealment  or  of  apo  ogy. 
remarked,  with  all  deference  to  the  broad  current  of  It  is  a  duty  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  Government 
convictions  and  desires,  exceedingly  bad  taste ;  but  when  disposed  to  do  good,  but  I  know  o  no  u  y 
passing  over  these  peculiarly  personal  attacks  on  Mr.  strengthen  them  for  evil.  ^ 

Gladstono,  where  political  difference  is  reinforced  by  a  Such  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstones  letter,  by 
savage  malignity  of  hatred  fortunately  rare  in  English  which  he  has  forfeited  his  title  to  respect  from  the  Times. 
journalism,  we  are  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Now  what  has  Mr.  Forster  said  to  win  the  unqualified 
views  on  the  Eastern  Question  treated  with  violent  un-  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  Times  ?  Precisely  the 
fairness  in  quarters  where  controversy  is  generally  same  thing,  almost  in  the  same  words,  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
conducted  with  greater  care.  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  was  so  long  and  rambling,  zig-^ 

The  Times  of  Monday  welcomed  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  zagging  ”  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  called  it,  that  few  people 
as  one  deserving  “  of  unqualified  gratitude  and  admira-  seem  to  have  read  it  to  the  end.  Here  are  his  words 
tion  ”  ;  the  Times  of  Tuesday  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone’s  on  the  minimum  that  can  safely  be  asked  for  the  protec- 
letter,  which  was  read  at  Ihe  St.  James’s  Hall  meeting,  tion  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey.  “  Not  more  should  be 
as  one  that  called  for  the  strongest  protest.  “  It  is  asked  of  the  Turkish  Government  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
extremely  unwelcome  to  us,”  the  Times  said,  “to  have  cessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  atrocities.  What 
to  speak  in  a  manner  which  may  seem  disrespectful  of  has  been  asked  ?  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  I  believe 
what  Air.  Gladstone  may  do  or  say  on  such  an  occasion ;  that  the  essence  of  the  demand  has  been  this,  that  local 
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self-government  should  bo  given  to  the  Christians  and  bodies  are  annually  subjected  to  the  immediate  action  of 
also  to  the  Turks  in  these  provinces.  Jlul  it  should  not  public  opinion.  But  in  the  case  of  School  Boards  all 
he  simply  promised^  not  simply  that  there  shoxdd  he  a  the  members  hold  their  places  for  the  same  three  years ; 
decree  published  giving  self-government  or  equalitijy  hut  all  retire  at  once ;  and  in  the  smaller  Boards  it^  ^11 
that  a  treaty  nght  should  he  given  to  Christian  Powers  to  see  occasionally  happen  that  after  an  election  not  a  single 
that  the  promise  is  performed:*  Where,  then,  is  the  old  member  comes  back  again.  The  inconvenience  is 
difference  between  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  and  Mr.  probably  nnavoidable ;  for  the  multiplication  of  annual 
Forster’s  ?  Both  alike  refuse  to  trust  the  promises  of  local  elections  to  various  municipal  or  parochial  offices 
the  Porte;  both  ask  that  the  administrative  changes  in  already  induces  weariness  and  apathy.  But  thepossibleeyils 
Bulgaria  shall  not  be  de[)endent  on  the  caprice  or  will  of  too  great  a  change  ought  always  to  be  pressed  on  the 
of  the  Ottoman  Government.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  attention  of  the  ratepayers.  And  those  evils  might  be 
Forster  speaks  as  if  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  especially  serious  in  a  Board  charged  with  so  vast  a 
treaty  rignt  of  supervision  by  the  Powers  was  part  of  work  as  the  elementary  education  of  London.  Where 
Lord  Derby's  proposals.  But  ho  did  not  intimate  his  more  than  half  a  million  children  are  concerned,  the 
authority;  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  received  the  same  matter  becomes  of  national  importance.  And,  besides, 
assurance  as  Mr.  Forster,  of  which  not  the  slightest  the  issues  involved  in  the  forthcomi?ig  election  of  the 
hint  has  been  given  to  the  public,  and  which  amounts  School  Board  for  London  will  be  found  to  touch  all  the 
to  an  entire  change  in  Lord  Derby’s  policy,  there  is  practical  points  which  the  friends  of  popular  instruction 
nothing  in  his  letter  to  indicate  that  he  would  not  have  need  to  keep  in  view.  The  strenuous  efforts  now  being 
been  equally  satisfied.  made  by  the  clergy,  by  means  of  an  elaborate  organisa- 

There  is.certainly  this  difference  between  Mr.  Forster’s  tion,  and  at  a  great  cost,  to  secure  a  good  working  ma- 
spccch  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter,  and  the  Times  may  jority  on  the  next  Boaid,  show  clearly  that  in  their  eyes 
consider  that  it  is  vital,  that  while  Mr.  Forster  assumes  there  are  some  very  important  ends  to  be  attained.  It 
that  Lord  Derby  has  changed  his  policy  and  gives  his  is  quite  worth  while  to  consider  what  those  aims  are, 
support  conditional  upon  that  change,  thereby  mis-  and  how  they  differ  from  the  policy  hitherto  pursued, 
leading  the  public,  unless  he  has  good  authority  for  his  We  think  it  will  appear  that  if  the  Denominationalists 
assumption,  Mr.  Gladstone  assumes,  in  the  ab.sence  are  allowed  to  have  their  way,  one  of  the  most  magnifi. 
of  any  intimation  to  the  contrary,  that  Lord  Derby  has  cent  educational  efforts  the  world  has  ever  seen  must 
not  changed  his  policy,  condemns  him  on  that  assump-  inevitably  be  thwarted,  perverted,  and  paralysed  for  at 
tion,  and  promises  support  only  on  the  condition  that  he  least  three  years ;  and  those  years  perhaps  the  most 
declares  his  policy  to  bo  changed.  But  what  does  the  critical  in  its  history. 

difference  amount  to  ?  Both  statesmen  offer  Lord  Derby  What  are  the  crimes  of  the  existing  Board  which  so  ex- 
support  on  the  same  condition,  only  the  one  believes,  for  cite  the  w'lath  of  celestial,  or  at  least  theological,  minds  F 
some  undivulged  reason,  that  the  condition  has  been  ful-  Extravagance,  destructive  rivalry  with  sectarian  schools, 
filled,  the  other  refuses  to  believe  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  irreligion,  and  neglect  of  “  gutter  children  ;  ”  these  are 
till  some  reason  is  produced  for  so  believing.  The  the  heads  of  the  indictment.  But  it  will  be  found  that 
substance  of  the  charge  brought  by  the  Times  against  these  heads  have  only  one  heart,  and  that  the  bad  blood 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  that,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  of  which  circulates  through  them  is  always,  when  analysed, 
supremo  importance  that  an  armistice  should  bo  pro-  tinged  with  the  same  poison.  The  Board  has  been  ex- 
cured  to  afford  time  for  amicable  negotiation,  he  sought  travagant.  Why  ?  Because  it  has  borrowed  2,000,000Z,  ? 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Government  for  procur-  Surely  everything  depends  on  the  value  to  the  public  of 
ing  an  armistice.  But  how  does  the  Times  suppose  that  the  returns  made  for  their  money.  Is  it  extravagant  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  weakened  the  Government?  By  spend  3O,000Z. or  40,000Z.  on  the  eighty-one  ton  gun, and 
giving  the  Turkish  Government  to  understand  that  they  then  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  thirty-five  sovereigns 
must  submit  to  some  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  their  every  time  it  is  fired  for  experiment  at  Shoebnryness  ? 
promises,  and  so  exasperating  them  against  an  armi-  Some  say  it  is;  others  say  it  is  not;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
stice  P  Well,  but  Mr.  Forster  insisted  upon  exactly  the  soundest  possible  economy.  And  these  conflicting  opinions 
same  limitation  of  the  independence  of  the  Porte  as  Mr.  are  decided,  not  by  the  amount  of  money  spent,  but  by 
Gladstone,  yet  the  Times  accepted  his  speech  with  un-  the  supposed  value  of  the  work  done.  Let  anyone  spend 
qualified  admiration  and  gratitude  as  a  support  to  the  two  or  three  days  in  the  East  of  London,  visiting  some 
cause  of  peace.  We  could  have  understood  its  rebuke  of  the  135  schools  that  have  been  built,  and  already 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  if  the  Times  had  been  in  favour  of  opened,  with  the  money.  Let  him  note  the  shocking 
p^ace  at  any  price,  or  in  favour  of  maintaining  absolute  ignorance,  the  neglected  appearance,  the  deep  moral 
silence  as  to  our  policy,  till  an  armistice  had  been  and  intellectual  need  of  the  children  who  throng  these 
secured,  and  a  time  fixed  for  negotiation.  But  Mr.  schools  by  their  tens  of  thousands  ;  and  if  he  has  a 
Forster  said  plainly  enough  that  if  Turkey  should  refuse  human  heart,  he  will  require  some  very  strong  evidence 
to  grant  the  Powers  a  treaty  right  to  superintend  its  indeed  before  he  will  condemn  as  extravagant  the  ex¬ 
relations  with  its  subjects,  we  should  hold  out  to  her  no  penditure  that  promises  them  a  better  chance  in  life 
hope  of  relying  npon  ns,  and  yet  the  Times  applauded  than  their  fathers  had.  But  the  critics  come  to  closer 
his  speech  as  statesmanlike.  If  exasperating  the  Turks  quarters  when  they  argue  that  the  children  might  have 
was  the  danger,  Mr.  Forster  was  much  more  indiscreet  been  accommodated  for  less  money.  That  is  certainly 
than  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  he  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  true,  and  it  is  very  easily  proved.  But  that  is  not  suffi- 
for  believing  that  the  Government  meant  cient.  It  must  be  shown  that  cheaper  buildings  would 
to  join  in  pressing  upon  Turkey  the  demand  which,  it  have  been  equally  well  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done, 
was  feared,  would  cause  exasperation.  In  its  reproof  of  It  is  all  very  well  to  point  out  Denominational  Schools 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Times  was  at  once  unfair  and  incon-  which  have  cost  only  Ql.  or  71.  per  head,  while  the  Board 
sistent.  Schools  cost  lOZ.  But  the  managers  of  those  sohoo^ 

would  have  been  very  glad  indeed  to  improve  them,  if 

A  QrwnnT  nuTara  possessed  the  funds  to  build  them  better. 

bLDUUL  BOAKD  CKISIS.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Board  Schools  are 

Apart  from  the  contingency  of  possible  extinction,  built  with  borrowed  money,  repaid  by  annual  instal- 
with  which  School  Boards  are  threatened  under  Lord  ments  extending  over  fifty  years.  How  many  of  those 
Sandon’s  recent  Act,  they  are  legally  corporations  having  boasted  cheap  schools  w'ill  survive  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  perpetual  succession.  But  the  provision  made  for  their  fifty  or  even  of  thirty  years  ?  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
renewal  is  such  as  to  gjve  no  direct  guarantee  for  their  that,  notwithstanding  the  costliness  of  labour  in  London, 
continuity  of  action.  In  the  case  of  reformed  municipal  the  School  Board  for  the  metrop'olis  has  managed  to  build 
councils,  one  third  of  the  members  retiring  annually,  its  schools  for  about  2Z.  less  per  head  than  Liverpool, 
while  aldermen  are  appointed  for  six  years,  sufficient  Newcastle,  Bradford,  or  Huddersfield, 
securities  are  taken  against  any  sudden  and  violent  We  have  less  fear  of  any  public  sympathy  with  the 
fluctuations  of  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  these  charge  that  is  made  of  extravagance  in  the  payment  of 
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teachers.  A  large  and  sadden  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  services  of  a  limited  class  of  people  inevitably 
increases  the  remuneration  they  are  able  to  command. 
Bat  the  truth  is,  the  payment  of  elementary  teachers 
was  until  recently  so  disgracefully  low  that  it  will  bear 
a  good  deal  of  increase  yet  before  it  becomes  unreason¬ 
able.  A  recent  official  return  shows  that  the  average 
income  of  head  masters  in  London  Board  Schools  is 
about  200Z.,  including  every  payment.  But  the  average 
is  raised  to  this  figure  only  by  a  few  exceptionally  large 
schools,  where  the  responsibility  imposed  and  the  power 
of  management  required  are  unusually  great.  Now, 
unless  celibacy  can  be  imposed  as  a  condition  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  this  work,  it  shows  a  very  low  estimate  of 
the  schoolmaster’s  position  to  suppose  that  he  can  live 
in  a  manner  befitting  his  vocation  on  less  than  200^.  a 
year.  Yet  out  of  eighty-nine  head  masters,  forty-two 
received  less  than  that  sum  during  the  year  1875.  But 
if  clerical  managers  find  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
rise  of  the  market  price,  they  have  themselves  to  thank 
for  it.  They  have  passionately  resisted  the  establishment 
of  unsectarian  Government  training  colleges.  The  pre¬ 
sent  colleges  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  existing  de¬ 
mand.  And  the  result  is  a  competition  for  trained 
teachers  such  that,  while  friendless  curates  jump  at 
an  offer  of  607.  a  year,  the  unfledged  schoolmaster  with 
fair  qualifications  may  turn  up  his  nose  at  707.,  and  receive 
half  a  dozen  offers  of  807.  three  months  before  he  leaves 
his  college.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  sectarian  colleges 
sometimes  make  it  a  condition  that  their  students  shall 
go  only  into  Church  Schools,  unless  by  special  permis¬ 
sion.  If  the  ratepayers  were  wise  they  would  insist 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  their  own  pockets  but  much 
more  in  the  interest  of  national  education,  that  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  for  public  work  should  become  less  of  a 
sectarian  and  more  of  a  national  affair. 

The  charge  of  disregard  for  sectarian  vested  interests 
is  based  partly  on  the  fact  that  Board  Schools  are 
very  often  placed  wdthin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Clerical  Schools.  But  in  districts  where  the  people 
live  30,000  to  the  square  mile,  there  is  no  need  of 
arguing  about  the  justice  of  such  a  course.  In  a 
rookery  where  the  clergy  make  provision  for  500  out 
of  2,000  children,  is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  the  School 
Board  is  to  be  barred  out  because  the  only  site  available 
is  just  round  the  comer  ?  The  best  answer  to  such 
objections  is  an  inspection  of  the  localities  whence  they 
emanate.  But  the  accusation  is  based  also  on  the  com¬ 
parative  lowness  of  the  fees  in  Board  Schools.  The 
answer  is  that  sectarian  schools  have  failed  to  reach  the 
needy  multitudes,  just  because  their  fees  are  too  high. 
And  if  the  Board  is  to  be  ruled  by  their  tariff*,  its  estab¬ 
lishment  is  a  mockery  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  nation 
interested  in  their  instruction.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  Board’s  offence. 
The  clergy  were  unaware  of  the  vastness  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  to  be  done.  They  were  unconscious  of  the 
utter  disproportion  between  their  powers  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  which  they  clung.  And  now  when  they 
see  135  new  schools  opened,  with  117,000  children  on 
the  rolls,  although  the  sectarian  schools  are  fuller  than 
ever,  they  stand  breathless  with  amazement ;  they  see 
the  education  of  London,  at  least,  sliding  out  of  their 
hands ;  and  they  fear,  not  without  reason,  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  far  wider  revolution.  This, 
then,  is  the  real  issue  at  all  School  Board  elections  now. 
It  is  sectarianism  against  the  nation.  And  it  is  for  the 
ratepayers  in  each  locality  to  decide  between  them. 

On  the  charge  of  irreligion  made  against  Board 
Schools,  we  do  not  care  to  dwell.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  that  small  number  to  whom  religion  is  some¬ 
thing  greater  and  better  than  bibliolatry,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  force  in  it.  But  from  the  clerical  point  of  view 
there  is  absolutely  no  case.  The  Bible  is  duly  read  and 
taught  every  morning.  Every  little  boy  and  girl  knows 
all  about  Noah’s  Ark.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  are  care¬ 
fully  studied.  Jewish  atrocities  in  Jericho  and  Ai  are 
diligently  detailed,  without  any  invidious  comparison 
with  those  of  Batak  or  Otluk-kui.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  antidote  is  impartially  administered  by  an  , 


alternate  inculcation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  In  fact,  the  instructions  of  the  clergy 
are  carefully  reproduced  by  the  teachers.  And 
therefore,  what  they  have  to  complain  of,  unless 
it  is  that  they  are  not  invited  to  preash  to  the 
children  themselves,  wo  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
But  if  these  gentlemen  are  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
Board  has  disregarded  the  neglected  children  in  its  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  ideal  education,  this  is  a  very  serious  condem¬ 
nation.  When,  however,  wo  remember  that  the  very 
same  party  denounces  the  low  fees  fixed  with  the  very 
object  of  reaching  the  poorest  classes,  this  inconsistency 
of  \tself  rouses  our  suspicions.  And  the  facts  show  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charge.  The  Board  has  taken 
5,000  children  off*  the  streets,  and  sent  the  majority  of 
them  to  Industrial  Schools.  The  Ordinary  at  Newgate, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the  City  and  for 
the  metropolis,  all  bear  witness  to  the  marked  effect  that 
has  thus  been  produced  in  the  diminution  of  juvenile 
crime.  But  again,  of  the  children  drawn  into  Board 
Schools  the  vast  majority  are  in  the  two  lowest 
“  standards,”  or  beneath  them.  Including  old  schools 
taken  over  from  other  managers,  the  Board  has 
127,000  children  on  the  rolls ;  and  of  these  there 
are  in  Standard  VI.  (the  highest)  only  1,065 ; 
in  Standard  V.,  3,068 ;  in  Standard  IV.,  7,844.  Or,  in 
other  words,  as  it  was  plainly  put  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Board,  in  a  recent  address,  “  of  the  children  over 
seven  years  of  age,  three-quarters  are  not  yet  able  to 
read  with  intelligence  a  short  paragraph,  or  work 
sums  in  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  money.”  Of 
course  the  Board  Schools  are  not  chargeable  with  this 
state  of  things.  Most  of  them  have  been  quite  recently 
opened.  But  those  which  have  been  at  work  for  two  or 
three  years  show  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  annual  ex¬ 
aminations,  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  bright.  But  it  may  be  wholly  clouded  and  marred 
by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  coming 
month. 


LORD  HUNTLY  ON  “  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.” 

We  are  not  much  in  love  with  the  system  which 
reserves  to  titled  personages  a  formal  precedency  in  in¬ 
tellectual  movements.  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
words  and  arguments  to  criticise  what  has  become  an 
unwritten  article  of  the  constitutional  faith  of  English, 
men.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  granting  the  necessity 
of  putting  a  nobleman  in  the  chair  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  few  men  of  his  order  could  have  been 
found  to  do  the  w’ork  better  than  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly.  In  his  inaugural  address  at  Liverpool  on 
Wednesday,  Lord  Huntly  traversed  a  wide  and  well- 
trodden  circuit  of  intellectual  survey,  and  he  was 
fairly  successful  in  making  his  hearers  feel  that  he  led 
them  in  the  round  of  thought  with  a  clear  vision  of  the 
path  and  the  goal,  and  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  indeed,  to  arouse  enthu- 
siasm,  even  intellectual  enthusiasm,  on  behalf  of  a 
Social  Science  Congress.  The  very  name  of  “  Social 
Science  ”  calls  up  a  horrible  remembrance  and  an  awful 
apprehension  of  thronging  bores  and  smatterers,  in¬ 
flated  with  self-importance  and  with  the  unassimilated 
learning  which  too  often  seizes  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  itself  at  such  gathenngs.  Hard  it  must 
be  for  a  man  who  truly  values  sound  culture,  real 
work — in  a  word,  true  science — to  persuade  himself  that 
Social  Science,  with  all  its  following  and  its  excrescences, 
has  its  function  to  fulfil,  and  does  in  fact  fulfil  it  more 
or  less  successfully.  The  acceptance  of  a  precedence  in 
a  movement  which  does  not  immediately  commend 
itself  as  a  useful  and  noble  one,  commits  a  man  who 
enters  upon  the  office  which  Lord  Huntly  at  present 
fills  to  necessary  apologies  and  explanations.  An 
apologetic  tone  is  always  apparent  in  the  inaugural 
addresses  at  Social  Science  Congresses,  and  contrasts  very 
strikingly  with  the  exulting  pretensions  set  forth  in 
the  Presidential  Addresses  of  the  British  Association. 
It  is  difficult  to  combine  apologies  with  appeals  to 
enthusiasm ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  even  Lord  Huntly’s 
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they  will  hardly  give  a  single  human  being  any  new 
thought  or  any  practical  suggestion. 

Lord  Huntly  himself  showed,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
address,  which  he  devoted  to  tho  subject  of  education, 
that  painstaking  and  intelligent  treatment,  even  without 
the  magic  touch  of  genius,  will  invest  almost  any  subject 
with  a  certain  amount  of  interest.  We  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  his  opinions,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
value  of  his  contribution  to  the  educational  discussion 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  most  papers  read  before 
the  sections  at  former  Congresses.  The  truth  is,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  told,  there  is  too  much  laxity  in  the 
acceptance  of  papers  at  these  meetings.  Bores  are  granted 
unlimited  rights  of  boredom,  and  anything  approaching 
to  a  respectable  literary  standard  does  not  exist.  If  the 
Social  Science  Association  is  to  do  the  work  which  Lord 
Huntly  claims  for  it,  such  a  standard  must  bo  set  up 
and  rigorously  applied.  We  are  told  that  “these  Con¬ 
gresses  are  useful  in  asserting  the  importance  of  social 
questions,  in  securing  their  discussion  by  well-informed 
and  deeply-interested  men,  and  in  keeping  before  the 
country  the  constant  need  of  social  reform  and  progress.” 
“  Politicians  may  be  left  (Lord  Huntly  says)  to  look  after 
politics,  but  the  questions  here  discussed  are  the  peculiar 
property  of  no  class  or  party,  but  tho  common  con¬ 
cern  of  all.”  But  most  assuredly  the  Association  will 
not  “keep  social  questions  before  the  country  ”  in  any 
real  sense,  if  it  accepts  as  the  machinery  of  discussion 
what  seem  like  an  outpouring  of  rejected  contributions 
from  the  waste-paper  baskets  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
offices.  Lord  Huntly  himself  has  set  a  good  example,  for 
his  address  shows  care  and  reading,  but  now,  as  always, 
the  “  inaugural  ”  is  far  above  the  general  level  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.  Yet  the  address  moves  of 
necessity  in  a  region  of  vague  generalities,  while  the 
ground  of  particular  movements  and  controversies  where 
it  would  be  really  useful  to  stimulate  public  interest  is 
left  in  the  almost  undisputed  possession  of  tho  bores. 
While  Lord  Huntly  w^as  extolling  the  lofty  aims  and 
priceless  services  of  “  Social  Science,”  we  wish  he  could 
have  given  us  an  assurance  that  its  machinery  is  to  bo 
improved. 


address,  though  very  much  superior  to  those  of  many 
of  his  predecessors,  fell  rather  fiat  upon  his  audience  at 
Liverpool. 

Yet  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Lord  Huntly  made  out  a  very 
good  case.  Ho  claimed  for  the  Social  Science  Congress 
“  both  an  ideal  significance  and  a  practical  use  ;  ”  in  tho 
first  aspect  it  was,  he  asserted,  “  the  symbol  of  one  of 
the  most  honourable  and  distinctive  characteristics  of 
our  day,  a  better,  more  helpful,  and  hopeful  state  of 
feeling  between  all  the  orders  and  degrees  of  society.” 
He  saw  in  it  evidence  of  “  the  desire  of  the  upper  to 
lift  tho  lower  classes  to  a  purer  atmosphere  and 
happier  condition  of  life,  and  of  the  educated  and  pros¬ 
perous  to  distribute  throughout  tho  community  the  mental 
and  material  wealth  that  only  accumulates  the  more  it  is 
diflTused.”  The  co-operative  forces  of  modern  society  are  in 
part  tho  cause  and  in  part  the  effect  of  this  better  spirit. 
Such  is  Lord  Huntly’s  view  of  the  ideal  represented 
by  Social  Science.  Is  ho  in  the  right  ?  In  old  time,  he 
said,  political  power  and  intellectual  power  were  alike 
selfish  ;  neither  tho  noble  nor  the  scholar  cared  about  the 
masses.  But  now  “  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ”  is 
“  an  universal  and  potent  spirit.”  This  is  a  curious 
reversal  of  the  charge  so  often  brought  against  modern 
society  both  by  the  defenders  of  the  past  and  tho 
dreamers  of  tho  future.  We  are  told  every  day  that  tho 
world  is  sunk  in  “  a  besotted  individualism,”  and  that 
society,  organised  more  and  more  upon  individuali¬ 
ties,  has  become  an  aggregate  of  isolated  atoms.  We 
note  the  point  in  controversy,  but  do  not  presume  to  I 
decide  it.  Lord  Huntly’s  conception  of  tho  practical 
utility  of  Social  Science  Congresses  will  perhaps  be 
more  distinctly  challenged  than  his  view  of  their  ideal 
significance.  Ho  claims  for  them  that  “  they  bring  the 
worker  in  tho  cause  of  social  reform  and  the  student  of 
social  science  face  to  face,  and  each  can  aid,  instruct, 
and  inspire  the  other.  The  worker  can  here  supply  the 
thinker  with  facts  suggestive  of  new,  or  corrective  of 
old,  schemes  of  social  reform  and  improvement,  while 
the  thinker  may  give  a  fresh  impulse  or  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  and  meaning  to  tho  methods  and  measures  of  the 
worker.”  They  may  do  this,  and,  if  they  did,  they 
would  perform  a  signal  and  unique  service,  but  we  may 
doubt  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  tho  practical 
element  finds  any  scope  at  all  in  such  gatherings, 
or  any,  at  least,  in  proportion  to  its  real  importance. 
The  heavy  lumps  of  theory  that  are  piled  up  in 
crude  and  amorphous  masses  in  countless  volumes 
of  Tmnsactions  are  not  much  leavened,  we  fear,  with 
actual  experience.  But,  w^aiving  this  objection,  we  may 
admit  that  tho  Congress  in  one  way  fulfils  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  by  giving  prominence  to  those  non-political  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  call,  rather  vaguely,  “social.”  It  c.an- 
not  be  asserted,  however,  that  these  questions  are  neg¬ 
lected  nowadays.  They  obtain  a  large  and  increasing 
share  of  attention  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  and 
probably  w’ould  obtain  much  more  if  it  were  not 
for  tho  dense  cloud  of  dulness  that  hangs  about 
them.  Wo  are  afraid  that  tho  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  little  to  dispel  the  foggy  vapours  which 
are  exhaled  from  speeches  and  articles  on  such  subjects 
.‘IS  education,  public  health,  law  reform,  and  so  on.  Yet 
over  and  over  again  it  has  been  shown  that  the  dullest 
seemingly  of  these  subjects  can  bo  invested  with  fresh 
and  lively  interest  by  tho  touch  of  genius.  Lot  us  take 
two  very  different  examples.  Mr.  John  Morley,  at 
Birmingham,  the  other  day,  discoursed  upon  education, 
a  hackneyed  theme  though  a  great  one,  and  not  only 
hold  tho  attention  of  his  audience  closely,  but  sot  people 
all  over  the  country  discussing  and  criticising  his  view’s. 
Again,  Dr.  Hichardson’s  clever  sketch  of  “  Hygeia,” 
at  tho  Brighton  Congress,  aroused  more  interest  in 
questions  of  public  health  than  could  have  been 
stirred  by  a  battalion  of  blue-books.  But  what  is  the 
worth  for  this  purpose  of  three-fourths  of  the  papers  on 
education  and  public  health  that  w’ill  bo  read  and  debated 
at  tho  Liverpool  Congress  ?  We  venture  to  say,  simply 
nothing.  The  reports  of  these  inflictions  will  fill  the 
columns  of  the  new’spapers,  and  perhaps  will  furnish 
mateiial  for  a  few  articles  as  dismal  as  themselves;  but 


LORD  DERBY  AT  HOME. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  the  jackall  of  the  Foreign  Olfice 
carried  the  u'^uol  weekly  papers  to  his  chief  in  St.  James’s 
Square.  Each  paper  was  carefully  stitched,  ironed,  and  cut 
up  ready  for  reading.  The  ironing  fixes  the  ink  as  well  as 
smooths  the  paper ;  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  making  notes  on  the  margin 
for  the  perusal  of  the  Queen.  Some  of  the  political  articles 
were  marked  with  red  or  blue  chalk.  A  red  line  down  the 
margin  of  one  particular  paper  indicated  affairs  of  the  army, 
blue  stood  for  the  navy,  yellow  for  foreign  att'airs,  and  black 
for  home  and  party  politics.  It  was  almost  as  great  a  help  to 
a  Cabinet  Minister  to  have  his  newspapers  thus  prepared  for 
him  as  it  was  to  have  his  breakfast  cooked.  Woe  betide  an 
unlucky  jackall  if  his  master  came  on  an  article  which  had  not 
been  pointed  out  in  coloured  chalk.  This  happened  on  Sunday 
last.  The  Foreign  Secretary  turned  over  the  papers  which  had 
been  brought  to  him,  glanced  at  all  the  passages  marked  in 
yellow,  and  in  five  minutes  had  mastered  four  newspapers.  There 
was  no  need  to  open  two  of  the  four,  the  noble  Lord  knowing 
their  contents  beforehand.  The  brief  article  “  Our  Fleet  in 
American  Waters,”  which  appeared  in  last  week’s  Exatiiinerf 
was  not  marked.  This  Lord  Derby  proceeded  to  read,  and 
having  done  so  rang  for  the  jackall. 

“  Did  you  read  this  article  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Then  read  it  now.” 

This  the  private  secretary  did,  and  remarked  with  easy  im¬ 
pertinence,  “  But  this  is  only  the  Examiner,^' 

“You  will,”  said  his  chief  with  decision,  “  go  at  once  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  with  my  compliments,  and  ask  him  to  dine  with  me  to¬ 
night — if  he  cannot  come  to  dinner,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him 
as  soon  after  as  po.ssible.  If  you  find  him  nowhere  else,  try 
the  Admiralty.  Afterwards  bring  with  you  the  writer  of  tho 
article  in  the  Examiner.  You  know  how  to  do  that  I  shall 
be  in  all  day,  and  if  you  can  get  him  to  dinner  so  much  the 
better.  You  will  know  when  you  see  him  if  he  would  care  to 
come,  and  use  your  own  discretion  in  all  things.” 

Here  was  a  whole  day’s  work  thrown  on  the  unhappy  secre- 
tarv,  who  had  made  an  appointment  to  spend  the  day  and  dine 
at  llichmond  with  his  own  set,  and  all  because  he  had  omitted 
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to  put  s  lino  of  blu6  chalk  on  the  left  hand  marffln  of  pa^e 
1125  of  the  Examiner^  October  7,  1870. 

But  ho  had  hie  reward.  He  found  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  at  the 
Carlton^  seated  at  a  table,  his  troubled  head  supported  on 
his  hea7j  hands,  weary  of  being  responsible  for  things  about 
which  ho  knows  nothing,  but  now  glad  of  the  prospect  of  dining 
with  one  whose  good  nature  never  leaves  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  greatest  cares.  By  the  greatest  luck  the  secretary  found 
the  writer  of  the  article,  and  both  together  went  to  a  club  in 
Pall  Mall,  ate  some  game>pie,  drank  delicious  wine,  smoked 
most  excellent  tobacco,  and  talked  for  three  hours  about  the 
world,  and  some  of  its  best  men.  This  was  the  jackalL’s 
reward  for  his  disappointment  in  not  going  to  liichmoud. 

“  Call  me  jackall,”  he  said  to  his  companion  ;  what  shall  I 
call  you  P  ’’  t-  .  . 

“  Spermologos,”  waj  the  reply, 'spokea  through  a  purple 
cloud. 

They  all  dined  in  St.  James’s  S.^uare. 

“  Hunt,”  enquired  Lord  Derby,  “  what  have  you  to  say  to 
the  Examiner^s  remarks  about  your  fleet  ?  ” 

“  The  Examiner  P  ”  replied  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  a  tone  of  pained  surprise,  1  never  see  the  print.” 

**  Don’t  be  an  ostrich,”  said  the  noble  host. 

“  No,”  answered  the  other,  ‘‘  I  have  too  much  regard  for  my 
seat;  the  electors  of  Northamptonshire  know  that  1  don’t  bury 
my  head  in  the  sand.  But,”  he  continued,  with  a  curl  of  his 
nostrils,  the  Examiner  1  ” 

**  This  gentleman,”  said  Lord  Derby,  with  much  courtesy. 


‘Ms  Mr.  Spermologos,  of  that  newspaper,  and  the  writer  of  an 
article  in  the  last  number  on  ‘  Our  Fleet  in  American  Waters.’ 


might  as  well  ask  me  what  the  dome  of  St.  Faul’s  does  in 


London.” 

No  ;  I  never  ask  useless  questions ;  but  I  am  afraid  if  our 
frigates  and  ironclads  in  foreign  waters  are  of  no  more  use  to 
us  than  St.  Paul’s  dome  is  to  the  citizens  of  London,  you  had 
better  call  them  home  and  set  their  crews  to  do  some  honest 
work.  Did  you  see  any  of  our  ships  out  there,  Mr.  Spermo¬ 


logos  ?  ” 


“  I  did,”  was  the  reply.  “  I  saw  the  Aboukir  at  Jamaica, 
another  at  Barbados,  three  or  four  at  I’anama,  a  like  number  at 
Callao,  one  at  Iquique,  another  at  Coquimbo,  and  I  forget 
how  many  at  Valparaiso.” 

“Then  you  can  tell  us  what  service  these  war-vessels  do  for 
us  and  our  countrymen.  Hunt  evidently  knows  as  little  about 
it  as  1  do.” 

Spermologos,  nothing  loath  to  contribute  some  practical 
knowledge  to  two  Cabinet  Ministers  under  circumstances  so 
much  in  accord  with  his  love  of  elegance  and  good  company, 
proceeded  to  describe  the  busy  and  prosperous  port  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  almost  always  alive  with  shipping,  that  brought  coal 
from  England,  and  carried  back  from  ChUi  copper  and  silver, 
the  dirty  and  crowded  Callao  stewing  beneath  a  tropical  sun, 
also  crowded  with  British  merchant  shipping,  mail  steamers, 
and  other  craft  from  all  nations,  and  said,  If  I  were  asked  to 
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what  I  could  liken  the  British  war-ships  which  ride  at  anchor 
there,  I  should  compare  them  to  the  coaches  of  the  Four-in- 
hand  Club  driving  through  the  streets  of  London.  They  make 
a  great  show,  but  they  carry  neither  passengers  nor  luggage  ; 
the  men  who  drive  them  are  like  unto  them,  very  well  got-iip, 
but  useless  lor  anything  else  but  showing  themselves  off,  taking 
up  r^m,  spending  a  lot  of  useful  money  in  mere  mischief,  ami 
causing  great  care  and  anxiety  to  themselves  and  others.  The 
parallel  ceases  when  you  come  to  enquire  who  pays  the  awful 
bill  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  every  year  presents 
to  the  British  taxpayer.” 

“Be  good  enough  to  make  yourself  a  little  clearer.  I  perceive, 
I  think,  that  you  have  some  hidden  meaning  beneath  your 
figure  of  speech,”  said  the  head  of  the  house  of  Stanley. 

“  I  have  indeed  several  meaning,”  said  Spermologos,  with 
reckless  prodigality  of  ideas,  the  vice  of  lus  tribe ;  “  but  the 
most  importiint  one  is  this,  that  the  people  who  pay  for  these 
costly  ships  are  not  they  who  are  served  by  them.  These  forty 
men-of-war  out  yonder  carry  am  mg  them  some  thousand 
gentlemen,  all  ignorant,  healthy,  good-looking,  and  lazy,  the 
younger  sons  and  poor  relations  of  the  governing  classes  of 
England,  who  provide  for  them  these  magnificent  war  chariots 
of  the  sea  in  which  to  cut  a  fine  figure,  and  pretend  to  rule 
the  world  by  spleniour  and  show.  These  snips  no  more 
serve  the  purposes  of  ships-of-war  than  the  coaches  of  the 
Four-in-hand  Club  fulfil  the  purposes  of  mail  coaches ;  and  the 
admirals,  captains,  commanders,  lieutenants,  chimlains,  gunners, 
and  what  not,  as  much  fulfil  the  functions  of  these  offices  as 
the  driver  of  the  Park  drag  fulfils  the  functions  of  a  coach- 


You  had  better  read  it.” 

This  the  First  Lord  proceeded  to  do,  and  then  said,  turning 
to  Spermologos,  “  Speak  vou  here  of  your  own  knowledge,  or 
from  what  others  have  told  you.” 

“I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  know,  the  valley  of 
the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca.  I  have  lived  in  Barranquilla 
and  Callao,  Lima  and  Valparaiso,  and  it  so  happens  that  £  am 
personally  acquainted  with  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
man-of-war  sent  from  Jamaica  to  Savanilla  for  the  relief  of 
Barranquilla,  and  it  had  been  much  better  if  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene  of  the  strife.” 

May  I  ask  what  is  your  object  in  thus  attacking  the 
Government  ?  ”  enquired  Mr.  Hunt  with  bluntuess  and  red 
cheeks. 

“  We  are  not  attacking  the  Government,*’  replied  Spermo¬ 
logos,  with  firmness  and  good  temper.  “  \Ve  are  giving 
the  Government  an  opportunity  of  attacking  an  abuse 
and  making  a  reform  which  is  in  the  public  interest. 
The  Government  will  be  attacked,  and  sharply,  if  this  abuse 
is  not  remedied.  The  British  fieet  is  now  three  times  as  great 
as  the  three  fieets  that  fought  together  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Its  vast  costliness  is  almost  as  enormous  as  its  uselessness,  and 
the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held  by  foreign  Powers  is  that 
which  the  Examiner  has  exposed,  and  will  continue  to  expose 
it  to  the  public  notice  until  the  people  themselves  take  it  up.” 

“How  many  foreign  stations  do  your  ships  occupy.  Hunt?  ” 
enquired  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

“  Nine,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  “not  including,  of  course,  the 
Channel  squadron,  the  detached  squadron  for  particular  service, 
and  the  fieet  at  the  Nore.” 

“  About  how  many  ships  have  you  got  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  West  Indies,”  enquired  Lord  Derby  with  a  newly  awakened 
interest. 

“  Some  thirty  or  forty,”  replied  the  First  Lord. 

“  What  do  they  there  ?  ” 

“Do?”  enquired  Mr.  Hunt  with  astonishment.  “You 


Here  there  was  a  burst  of  hearty  laughter  from  all  but 
Spermologos,  who  repeated  with  warmth  and  emphasis  that, 
if  the  people  became  aware  of  these  things  before  their  Govern¬ 
ment  reformed  them,  not  only  the  Government  might  get 
blown  up  but  the  ships  as  well. 

Again  there  was  more  laughter,  some  drinking  of  cheering 
wine,  and  a  rapid  exchange  of  fiery  words,  in  which  they  said 
that  these  opinions  of  Spennologos  were  purely  Examiner 
notions,  and  the  lowest  radicalism,  and  that  he  was  too  good  a 
fellow  to  go  writing  in  newspapers. 

“  I  am  a  Iladical,”  said  Spermologos  with  firmness,  putting 
down  his  glass  of  Tokay  that  he  was  about  to  drink  ;  “  but  I 
am  an  Englishman  first,  and  a  newspaper  is  a  battery  from 
which  men  of  the  people  fire  shots  in  the  public  ^rvice.  ’ 

This  remark  was  not  displeasing  to  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  evidently  annoyed,  and  the  jackall  resolved  to 
cultivate  Spermologos,  who  was  not  only  a  good  companion, 
but  one  who  drank  his  liquor  with  the  same  discrimination  as 
he  imparted  his  knowlelge.  The  party  separated  at  a  late 
hour,  and  Mr.  Hunt  strayed  into  the  Carlton  to  got  a  little 
supporting  food. 


THE  BISHOPS  AND  THE  SUPPLY  OF 


CURATES. 


The  Church  Congress,  which  met  last  week  at  Plymouth, 
spent  a  morning  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  somewhat  more 
practical  than  those  with  which  Congresses,  as  a  rule,  are  apt 
to  busy  themselves.  The  question  wa-s,  how  the  number  of 
candidates  for  holy  orJers  can  be  best  increased,  and  their 
training  improved;  and  several  gentlemen  of  considerable 
eminence  in  the  Church  took  an  active  nart  in  the  debate. 
It  appears  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  bishops  have  found  an 
increasing  dilliculty  in  obtaining  eligible  candidates  for  ordina¬ 
tion.  Men  are  to  be  got,  it  seems,  but  not  men  of  the  right  sort. 
There  was  once  a  good  old  time  when  almost  every  candidate 
who  took  high  honours  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  went 
into  the  Church  us  a  matter  of  course,  unless  he  went  to  the 
Bar ;  and  those  who  wont  to  the  Bar  were  the  exception,  for 
fil’  t.liA  fpl1<tvv>ilnn4  wnrn  ham  n(»rAd  with  clerical  restric- 


most  of  the  fellowships  were  hampered  with  clerical  restric¬ 
tions,  and  most  young  men  who  took  honours  had  a  fellow¬ 
ship  in  view.  Those  days  are  now  past,  and,  instead  of  being 
able  to  command  the  pick  of  the  Universities,  the  bishops  are 
only  too  glad  to  get  University  men  at  all,  while  it  is  with 
dismay  that,  year  after  year,  they  are  obliged  to  accept 
a  larger  proportion  of  literates.  A  literate,  no  doubt,  often 
makes  a  far  more  zealous  clergyman  than  does  a  University 
man;  but  from  the  episcopal  point  of  view,  it  is  not  so  much 
zeal  that  is  wanted  in  a  clergyman  as  good  social  position  and 
standing.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Church  is  the  guardian 
of  certain  sacred  truths  which  it  is  the  duty  of  her  ministers  to 
teach,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  enforce.  But  she  is  also  a 
great  social  institution,  and  there  is  an  uneasy  fear  that  her  pres¬ 
tige  and  iniluence  will  sutfer  if  her  ministers  are  drawn  from 
what  one  of  the  speakers  described  as  a  “  lower  social  stratum 
than  hitherto.  Tliat  some  such  difficulty  exists  all  the  speakers 
were  agreed,  but  none  of  them— with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter — seemed  to  see  how  it  was  to  be  got  over. 
One  reverend  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  the  bishops  must 
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give  up  insisting  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  must 
simply  re(juire  of  candidates  for  ordination  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  Lnglish  ;  and  the  Dean  of  Durham  endorsed  this  view, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  Greek  and  Hebrew  are  little  de¬ 
tails  ”  of  education,  on  which  we  must  not  insist  too  closely,  al¬ 
though  he  was  anxious  that  some  slight  modicum  of  Latin  should 
be  retained,  and  did  not  entirely  assent  to  the  view  that  all  that 
is  really  wanted  in  a  clergyman  is  what  is  commonly  known 
08  a  “  sound  commercial  education.”  Bishop  Temple,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  the  existing  standard  of  ordina¬ 
tion  examinations  is  a  great  deal  lower  than  it  ought  to  bo;  and 
it  is  certainly  dilScult  to  believe  that  men  are  kept  out  of  the 
Church  because  ordination  examinations  are  too  difficult.  It 
hardly  requires  an  Admirable  Crichton  to  pick  up  in  a  few 
weeks  the  miserable  modicum  of  Greek  Testament,  Theology, 
and  Church  history  which  bishops  require  ;  and  a  man  who  has 
been  plucked  for  ordination  is  even  a  greater  rarity  than  a 
man  who  has  been  plucked  for  smalls.  Dr.  Perowne,  of  Corpus, 
Cambridge,  traces  the  difficulty  to  the  act  of  spoliation  by 
which  college  scholarships  and  fellowships  have  been  freed  from 
clerical  restrictions.  His  notion  is  that,  if  every  fellow  of  a  college 
were  obliged  to  take  orders,  the  Church  would  not  want  able 
men.  This  may,  perhaps, be  the  case,  but,  as  Mr.  Perowne  himself 
seemed  to  see,  we  are  not  likely  to  convert  our  Universities  into 
theological  colleges  because  the  Church  is  in  need  of  curates. 
Several  other  speakers,  in  a  hopeless  kind  of  way,  suggested  the 
foundation  of  tneological  colleges  in  connection  with  and  at  the 
Universities,  but  were  obliged  to  admit  that,  when  the  colleges 
wore  founded,  the  real  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  go  to  them 
would  probably  remain  as  great  as  ever.  Mr.  Mobeily  sug¬ 
gested,  in  a  somewhat  hopeless  manner,  that  every  clergyman 
ought  to  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  educate  his  sons  for  the 
ministry.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  is 
perhaps  the  very  last  person  who  is  likely  to  regard  the  Church 
as  a  desirable  profession.  Dr.  Thornton,  of  Glenalmond,  threw 
out  a  somewhat  similar  suggestion  to  the  effect  that,  in  the 
interval  of  their  archidiaconal  functions,  the  archdeacons  should 
hunt  up  promising  young  men  and  get  them  to  study  for  the 
Church,  and  that  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  and  Additional 
Curates’  Societies  should  provide  the  funds  -which  would  be 
wanted  to  organise  such  an  undertaking.  There  is  novelty 
about  the  idea,  if  only  that  it  involves  giving  archdeacons 
something  to  do.  But,  if  the  bishops  cannot  tempt 

f'oung  men  into  the  Church,  the  archdeacons  are  hardly 
ikely  to  succeed.  Dr.  Temple  was  the  only  one  of  the  speakers 
who  really  had  any  practical  advice  to  give.  His  idea  is  that 
the  clergy  are  not  sufficiently  well  paid,  and  that  until  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  augment  small  livings,  the  standard  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  ordination  will  go  on  sinking  lower  and  lower.  The 
average  income  of  a  clergyman  is  rather  under  than  over  300/., 
and  upon  300/.  it  is,  as  things  now  are,  almost  impossible  to  live. 
Dr.  Temple  did  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the 
Church  should  expect  any  large  subsidy  from  the  State,  but  he 
hinted  very  strongly  that  the  matter  is  one  which  directly  con¬ 
cerns  the  laity,  and  that  if  laymen  w’ant  educated  gentlemen 
for  clergymen,  they  must  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  In 
almost  so  many  words,  he  pointed  out  that  if  you  want  a  good 
article  you  must  pay  a  good  price  for  it,  and  that  curates  are 
no  exception  to  the  rules  that  govern  all  other  commodities. 

Pecuniary  considerations  cannot  of  course  be  overlooked,  but 
we  doubt  if  they  have  all  the  intiuence  which  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  seems  to  attach  to  them.  Even  in  the  old  times,  to 
which  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  at  the  Congress  looked 
wistfully  back,  the  income  of  a  clergyman,  although  relatively 
larger  than  at  present,  was  yet  by  no  means  large  enough  to 
tempt  men  into  the  profession  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
entered  it.  If  Dr.  'lemple  wishes  to  know  w'hy  it  is  that  he 
cannot  get  good  men  to  offer  themselves  for  ordination,  he 
must  look  somewhat  deeper  than  the  mere  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  One  reason,  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  is  that  the  social  position  of  a  clergyman  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be.  He  holds  the  same  rank,  it  is  true, 
but  he  no  longer  has  the  same  influence.  Even  amongst  his 
own  parishioners,  the  incumbent  is  now  regarded  as  a  gentleman 
who  is  paid  a  certain  salary  to  go  through  a  certain  number  of 
services,  and  to  preach  a  certain  number  of  sermons,  and  whose 
opinion  outride  his  own  pulpitis  worth  no  more  than  that  of  any¬ 
one  else.  In  all  young  men  who  are  worth  anything,  there  is  a 
certain  element,  conscious  or  unconscious,  o?  ambition,  and  a 
young  man  of  promise  instinctively  perceives  that,  if  he  enters 
the  Church,  ho  has  no  chance  whatever  of  making  his  in¬ 
fluence  felt,  unless  ho  can  manage  to  become  a  dean  or 
perhaps  a  bishop.  Now,  unfortunately.  Church  patronage  is  a 
matter  with  which  merit  has  exceedingly  little  to  do,  and  men 
of  real  energy  and  decided  views  are  the  very  last  to  whom 
preferment  fails.  A  voung  man  who  feels  that*  ho  is  fit  to  be 
a  judge,  goes  to  the  Bar  with  confidence  that,  upon  the  w'hole, 
unless  luck  goes  very  much  against  him,  the  chances  are  in 
favour  of  his  finding  his  proper  level.  But  we  doubt  if  Dr. 
Temple  would  seriously  recommend  any  young  man  of  great 


romise  to  enter  the  Church  on  the  chance  of  becoming  a 
ishop.  There  is,  of  course,  another  influence  at  work  to 
which  Dr.  Temple  could  not  possibly  allude,  but  which 
was  evidently  present  to  his  mind.  At  no  period,  probably, 
has  thought  advanced  more  rapidljr  than  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  When  Dr.  Temple  himself  took  orders,  it  was 
possible  even  for  highly  educated  and  conscientious  men  to 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  compromise  by  which  to  reconcile  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  -w  ith  the  ascertained  truths  of  science. 
This  is  now  impossible,  and  any  educated  man  who  takes  orders 
can  only  do  so  by  persuading  himself  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  in  what  is  commonly  understood  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  which  he  is  not  called  upon  either  to  believe  or 
to  tench.  Such  a  compromise  comes  perilously  near  to  self- 
deception,  and  the  reluctance  to  adopt  it  becomes  more 
natural  wLea  w’e  recollect  how  few  real  prizes  the  Church  has 
to  offer,  and  how  little  temptation  the  career  of  a  clergyman 
offers  to  men  of  any  energy  or  strength  of  character.  A  young 
man  who  has  just  left  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  a  high  dewee, 
and  in  good  health,  has  literally  the  whole  world  before  him. 
He  can  go  to  the  Bar,  or  study  medicine,  or  become  a  civil 
engineer,  or  even  go  into  business.  In  any  case,  he  may  reason¬ 
ably  calculate  that,  in  a  few  years,  he  will  be  making  a  very 
fine  income  ;  and,  this  being  so,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  see 
why  he  should  take  orders,  with  a  certainty  that,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  he  will  never  be  any  more  than  a  parish  cler^man,  with 
some  300/.  a  year.  When,  in  short,  the  members  of  the  Church 
Congress  ask  why  our  ablest  young  men  do  not  take  orders, 
they  lay  themselves  open  to  the  obvious  answer  that  an  able 
man,  who  takes  orders,  will  have  nothing  to  do  that  is  worth 
doing,  and  will  not  be  particularly  well  paid  for  what  he  has 
to  do. 

The  state  of  things  is  one  for  which  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the 
clergy  sinks,  the  Church  cannot  but  suffer,  not  only  in  her 
prestige,  but  in  her  influence.  Dr.  Temple  tells  us  tnat  the 
matter  is  one  for  the  laity,  and  that,  if  we  want  good  men 
in  the  pulpit,  we  must  pay  them  to  go  there.  But  there 
is  also  another  side  to  the  question  which  Dr.  Temple  had 
better,  if  he  can,  persuade  his  episcopal  brethren  to  take  into 
their  consideration.  If  the  bishops  want  young  men  of  ability 
to  take  orders,  they  must  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
Were  greater  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  possible  in  the 
Church,  young  men  would  not  be  slow  to  take  orders.  There 
is  far  more  enthusiasm  and  love  of  work  for  its  own  sake  in 
the  world  than  men  past  fifty  are  apt  to  believe.  Perhaps  the 
best  young  men  whom  the  Universities  each  year  turn  out, 
deliberately  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  study,  the  highest 
possible  pecuniary  prize  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  more  than 
a  professorship  wdth  a  stipend  of  some  lew  hundreds  a  year. 
Men  of  this  kind  would  gladly  take  orders  if  they  could.  Why 
they  cannot  do  so,  no  one  knows  better  than  Dr.  Temple. 


DE  OMNIBUS  REBUS. 

“  Send  a  p  hilosopher  to  London,”  says  Heinrich  Heine,  **  but 
for  pity’s  sake,  not  a  poet  I  ”  We  would  not,  heaven  forbid  ! 
acquiesce  in  the  ejaculation.  By  all  means  send  the  poet  to 
London ;  and  if  in  the  **  multitudinous  moving  picture  ”  he 
find  no  source  of  inspiration ;  if  he  feel  nothing  of  those 
‘‘  iniitterable  sympathies  ”  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
gentle  Charles  Lamb,  pausing  to  dream  in  the  crowded 
Strand,  then  he  shall  be  no  poet  for  us.  No  poet,  scarcely  even 
a  fellow’-man ;  but  deserving  of  the  same  fate  as  befell  the 
hapless  Indian  youth  who  preferred  the  songs  of  the  Kokila  to 
the  wise  teachings  of  the  Kishis,  and  in  consequence  one  fine 
day  found  himself  transformed,  covered  with  feathers,  and 
wafted  off  to  the  land  of  birds,  no  doubt  to  find  their  cooings 
and  twitterings  somewhat  monotonous  after  a  time.  But  we 
would  not  -vv’illingly  condemn  a  poet,  still  less  a  philanthropist, 
to  travel  too  frequently  by  omnibus.  Human  nature  has  ugly 
fits  of  recurrence  toward  primeval  cDnditions,  and  it  is  not 
well  for  those  who  are  to  make  us  better  by  thinking  the 
best  of  us,  to  be  brought  too  often  into  close  contact 
with  the  old  Adam.  A  surly,  selfish,  suspicious  fellow 
is  the  old  Adam,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  affects 
travelling  by  omnibus.  What  is  the  pernicious  moral 
influence  which  pervades  this  narrow  box  upon  wheels, 
awakening  pugnacity  in  the  meekest  breasts,  and  impelling  the 
most  magnanimous  to  yield  no  inch  of  what  ho  esteems  his 
rights  ?  A  man  entering  an  omnibus  knows  that  he  is  amongst 
natural  enemies,  and  that  his  nearest  neighbour  is  his  direst 
foe.  Jeremy  Beutham  himself,  supposing  him  to  be  still  in  the 
flesh,  could  scarcely  be  expected,  in  this  demoralising  atmo¬ 
sphere,  to  put  his  knees  more  close  together,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  We 
have  known  a  benevolent  personage  who  wrote  tracts,  and  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  reading  the  Bible  to  Italian  organ-grinders, 
yet  silently  but  steadily  refuse  on  a  certain  wet  day  to  move 
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one  inch  either  to  right  or  left,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
dripping  fellow-mortal.  On  this  occasion,  there  were  five 
passengers  on  each  seat,  so  that  the  unhappy  newcomer  was 
Bound  to  prove,  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  superabundant 
straw,  and  no  one  familiar  with  this  method  of  travelling  will 
need  to  be  told  of  the  sudden  look  of  blank  abstraction  and  un¬ 
consciousness  of  any  emergency  having  arisen  which  reigned 
upon  five  countenances  looking  straight  before  them  out  of  the 
right  windows  of  the  omnibus,  and  upon  five  other  faces, 
looking  straight  before  them  out  of  the  left  windows  of  the 
omnibus.  Even  in  England,  people  have  been  known  to 
plunge  into  the  water  to  save  a  drowning  man,  to  whom  they 
had  not  been  previously  introduced  j  but  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  chivalry  has  not  been  known  yet  to  go  the  lengths  (in 
an  omnibus^  of  making  ns  much  room  as  possible  for  a  stout 
old  lady,  with  a  damp  shawl  and  a  wet  umbrella,  who  happens 
to  be  the  twelfth  passenger  on  a  rainy  day. 

We  hasten  to  admit,  for  it  is  neither  our  taste  nor  our  mission 
to  disparage  human  nature,  that  there  are  special  excuses  for  the 
enlightened  selfishness  which  governs  the  omnibus  population. 
To  one’s  right  is  the  warning,  Beware  of  pickpockets,  male 
and  female  ;  ”  to  one’s  left  the  counsel,  To  avoid  overcharge, 
pay  your  fare  before  arriving  at  your  destination,”  &c.  So, 
then,  plunderers  encompass  us  round  about  ?  The  very  pri¬ 
soners  in  their  van  are  in  better  company ;  for  they  at  least 
have  a  policeman  as  conductor,  in  whom  a  certain  amount  of 

honesty  is  presumbable,  whilst  we - .  “  Here,  conductor !  ” 

No  wonder  we  poke  him  sharply  with  the  handle  of  our 
umbrella,  and  watch  him  as  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx  whilst  he 
fumbles  about  in  his  pouch  for  change.  Let  him  not  charge 
us  fourpence  when  the  appointed  fare,  by  the  board,  is  three¬ 
pence,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  him  !  ”  And  how  are  we  to 
Be  open  to  “  inutterable,”  or  even  utterable,  sympathies,  with 
this  perpetual  blister  keeping  alive  our  suspiciousness. 

Beware  of  pickpockets,  male  and  female.”  That  pale 
and  ladylike  girl  opposite,  with  her  worn  mourning  dress, 
her  copybooks  and  roll  of  music,  if  we  saw  her  elsewhere 
would  awaken  our  kindly  interest  j  we  should  weave  a 
little  pathetic  romance  for  her ;  of  how  bravely  she 
supported  a  widowed  mother  by  teaching,  &c.  And  since 
generous  emotion  costs  nothing,  we  should  possibly  imagine 
ourselves  her  benefactor  in  secret,  bringing  smiles  back  into 
her  face,  and  banishing  both  the  look  and  the  dress  of  mourn¬ 
ing,*  until,  whilst  we  were  still  dreaming  about  her,  she 
would  pass  by  us  and  away  from  us ;  having  just  stepped  across 
the  path  of  our  life  and  vanished  from  it,  for  ever ;  lost  in  the 
immense  dark  world  of  men  and  women  of  like  pains  and 
passions  with  ourselves,  yet  unknown  to  us,  and  for  ever  to 
remain  unknown.  But  here  we  indulge  in  no  such  dreams — an 
omnibus  is  no  place  for  dreaming.  The  girl’s  interesting  ap¬ 
pearance  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that  she  is  an  impostor, 
and  we  put  down  an  anxious  hand  to  feel  if  our  watch  is  still 
in  our  waistcoat  pocket. 

Of  course  there  are  souls  of  exuberant  geniality  whom  even 
the  depressing  atmosphere  of  an  omnibus  cannot  crush.  But 
for  the  most  part  these  innocent  and  radiant  personages  have  a 
bad  time  of  it,  public  opinion  being  dead  against  them,  and 
receiving  their  conciliatory  observations  and  harmless  witti¬ 
cisms  with  stony-eyed  disapproval.  Everyone  knows  tha  con¬ 
temptuous  treatment  which  infallibly  awaits  the  ros^-cheeked 
old  gentleman,  who  at  the  Marble  Arch  asks  his  neighbour  to 
tell  him  what  o’clock  it  is ;  if  the  neighbour  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  he  presume  to  add,  “  Your  eyes  are  younger 
than  mine,  my  dear,”  he  is  instantly  set  down  as  a  libertine 
of  the  worst  description,  and  his  amiable  ofiiciousness  in 
assisting  lady  passengers  to  enter  or  leave  the  omnibus  is  held 
to  prove  his  depravity.  In  fact,  in  an  omnibus,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  no  more  certain  cause  of  unpopularity  than  to  be  better 
tempered  than  your  company.  The  very  conductor  recognises 
the  incongruity  between  an  inside  passenger  and  a  smiling 
countenance  ;  if  a  man  of  good-natured  appearance  hail  him,  he 
at  once  makes  preparations  to  assist  him  to  an  outside  seat. 
Nevertheless,  comic  incidents  are  not  of  rare  occurrence ;  but, 
being  looked  at  gravely,  they  appear  impertinences.  We  re¬ 
member  once  to  have  travelled  from  Charing  Cross  to  Kilburn 
with  a  man  who  had  both  his  coa*-pocket8  filled  with  guinea-pigs, 
and  who  carried  a  chaotic  bundle  of  cocks  and  hens,  tied  up  in 
a  blue  check  duster.  The  cocks  crowed  vigorously,  and  the 
hens,  to  judge  by  their  duckings,  laid  eggs  at  regular  intervals 
of  five  minutes.  Whenever  the  cocks  crowed  more  lustily  than 
usual,  the  little  guinea-pigs  pushed  their  heads  out  above  the 
lappets  of  their  master’s  pockets,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
From  the  lack,  however,  of  any  reciprocity  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  passengers,  no  pleasant  merriment  was  excited. 
The  guinea-pigs  were  frowned  down  severely,  and  the  ad¬ 
visability  was  discussed  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  compelling  all 
persons  travelling  with  cocks  and  hens  to  hire  a  private  con¬ 
veyance. 

We  have  said  a  good  deal  of  evil  of  the  inside  of  an  omni¬ 
bus,  and  we  might  now,  en  revanche^  say  as  much  good  of  the 


outside  of  one ;  but  we  would  reserve  for  ourselves  a  little 
space  to  speak  of  omnibuses  themselves,  not  as  regards  their 
passengers,  but  in  relation  to  the  great  city  whose  familiar 
and  ministering  spirits  they  are.  Every  lover  of  London,  of 
course,  must  have  climbed  the  Monument  or  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  surveyed  the  great  sea  of  mist  and  smoke  from  this 
vantage  ground.^  What,  then,  is  the  principal  and  characteristic 
feature  in  the  picture  P  Men  appear  as  swarms  of  minnows, 
cabs  and  hansoms  as  small  fishing-vessels,  but  the  dark  slow 
omnibuses  are  solid  men-of-war;  or,  if  the  simile  be  preferred, 
doughty  whales  moving  with  dignified  composure  and  lending 
some  definite  and  orderly  purpose  to  this  world  of  fog.  Every 
good  ship  has  an  ideal  personality  bestowed  on  her :  and  for 
our  part  we  have  never  been  able  to  dissociate  from  the  living 
conception  of  London  the  faithful  and  serviceable  omnibus, 
who  day  after  day  rattles  contentedly  over  her  stones,  pauses 
at  the  familiar  street-corners,  to  Be  charged  with  a  new 
burthen,  and  only  finally  goes  home  to  rest  when  the  tired  city 
is  herself  asleep,  and  needs  no  more  work  done  until  the 
morrow.  No  one  who  has  seen  an  omnibus  wander  with 
melancholy  fidelity  on  Sunday  through  the  deserted  City  streets 
but  must  have  felt  Bere  the  unselfish  grief  of  a  devoted  servant  no 
longer  needed  by  an  adored  mistress.  But  we  remember  a  cer¬ 
tain  Bank  holiday,  when  this  impression  was  even  more  forcibly 
brought  home  to  us.  In  the  Hampstead  Lanes  we  came  upon 
a  yellow  Holborn  omnibus  that  had  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  a  band  of  holiday  makers,  who  were  picnicing  gaily 
by  the  roadside.  But  the  omnibus  refused  to  lend  itself  to  any 
merriment ;  fiags  had  been  stuck  about  it,  but  it  wore  them 
dejectedly  and  unbecomingly,  as  a  widow  might  her  weeds. 
In  the  gav  sunshine  and  the  clear  air,  it  remained  dingy^  ^d 
sad,  splashed  with  the  mud  of  its  beloved  city.  And  the  writing 
upon  its  wooden  sides — Praed  Street,  Holborn,  Bank — stood  out 
with  poignant  distinctness,  like  characters  engraven  on  its 
heart. 


DAVID  DAMOUNA. 

(for  the  use  of  those  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
OF  reading  ‘  DANIEL  DERONDA.’) 

1. 

Geraldine  Hartopp  was  considered  by  the  exoteric  to  be  a 
girl  of  a  striking  beauty.  The  truth  known  to  the  esoteric  few 
was  that  there  was  a  certain  hydrostatic  force  in  her  aspect 
which  compelled  either  admiration  or  hate,  and  had  been  known 
to  draw  tears  of  envy.  She  pawned  her  necklace  at  Baden- 
Baden  to  pay  a  ganiBling  debt,  and  next  day  it  was  returned  to 
her  with  a  mysterious  note,  which  she  associated  with  a  mys¬ 
terious  stranger  who  had  watched  her  with  some  contempt  in 
bis  hooked  nose  as  she  played.  After  this  her  family  was 
ruined. 

ir. 

Courtebotte  was  immensely  rich,  and  descended  from  a  line 
of  kings.  He  sat  at  breakfast  with  his  hanger-on  Plush,  whom 
he  fed  alternately  with  the  dogs  who  cringed  at  his  feet.  Plush, 
for  his  own  reasons,  tried  to  dissuade  Courtebotte  from  propos¬ 
ing  to  Geraldine,  but  received  for  answer  a  kick  and  an  oatn  in 
an  inward  voice. 

III. 

Geraldine,  finding  that  she  could  not  go  on  the  stage,  re¬ 
solved  to  marry  Courtebotte,  who  had  several  other  establish¬ 
ments. 


While  Damouna  was  exploring  a  synagogue, 
plucked  him  by  the  coat,  and  said,  *‘Look  here, 


one  of  us.” 


,  an  ancient  Jew 
>,  ma  tear,  you’re 


This  made  Damouna  think,  and  hold  himself  up  by  the  coat 
collar,  a  favourite  action  of  his.  Ho  then  pulled  a  Jewish  girl 
out  of  a  river,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  consumptive 
Hebrew  who  wrote  poetry,  and  addressed  Damouna  as  his 
brother. 

VI. 

Courtebotte’s  high  breeding  came  out  in  his  habit  of  beating 
his  wife,  and  swearing  at  her  in  his  inward  voice. 

VII. 

Damouna  met  his  hitherto  unknown  mother,  who  was  a  Jew¬ 
ish  opera  singer.  “  S’help  me,”  he  cried  in  ecstasy,  ‘‘  I  always 
thought  I  was  a  Jew,” 

VIII. 

Geraldine  was  never  quite  sure  whether  she  helped  her 
husband  to  drown  or  not.  Damouna  advised  her  to  keep  it 
dark,  but  did  not  propose  to  marry  her.  “  It  is  no  matter,”  she 
said,  “  I  shall  be  a  better  woman  for  all  you  have  said  to  me.” 

Shallabalah  I  ”  said  Damouna,  taking  himself  up  by  the  collar, 
and  lifting  himself  out  of  the  room.  After  this,  he  married 
the  little  Jewess  he  had  pulled  out  of  the  river. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  COMMENT  AND  A  REMONSTRANCE. 

Sir, — The  Exnvwier  hits  hard,  and  I  think  aonietimes  a  little 
below  the  belt ;  but  it  has  this  virtue,  that  it  does  n»it  step  out¬ 
side  the  ropes  ns  soon  as  its  blow  is  delivered.  So  I  trouble 
you  with  some  remarks  on  your  article  “  Slade  at  Bow  Street’’ 
You  say  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  believing  that  Slade 
writes  the  messnges  himself,  or  that  they  are  written  by  spirits, 
by  which  I  suppose  you  to  mean  the  spirits  of  the  persons 
■whoso  names  are  signed  to  them.  In  point  of  fact,  a  large 
number  of  Spiritualists  do  not  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case 
any  more  than  the  former ;  so  if  you  mean  any  spirits,”  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  there  are  investigators  who  reject  equally  the 
theory  of  trickery  and  that  of  spirit  agency.  But  I  quite  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  were  spealfing  of  what  may  be  logically 
thought,  and  not  of  what  people  whom  you  describe, 
more  tuo,  ns  fool*,  may  think,  or  think  that  they  think.  Now, 
without  inflicting  on  you  any  crude  theory,  I  may  mention  that 
3Ir.  Maskelyne,  whom  I  suppose  you  would  not  consider  a  fool 
in  such  matters,  has  admitted,  in  a  published  correspondence, 
of  which  I  have  a  copv,  not  only  that  there  are  “  genuine  ” 
phenomena  of  the  kind,  as  he  maintains  falsely  called 
spiritualistic,  but  that  such  “genuine”  phenomena  occur  at 
his  own  performances.  And  in  reply  to  a  distinct  challenge 
to  e.xplain  what  ho  means  by  “genuine,”  ho  says  that  that 
expression  excludes  trickery.  And  to  me  it  has  always  been 
'apparent  that  many  of  the  phenomena  witnessed  at  stances, 
such  as  the  duplication  of  the  “medium’s”  limbs,  do  not 
necessarily  involve  any  supposition  cf  spirit  agency.  And 
even  as  regards  the  slate  writing,  after  excluding  your 
first  alternative,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  logical 
'  pause  before  adopting  your  second.  If  by  spirit  we  mean  in¬ 
telligence  disembodied,  or  at  least  not  molecularly  embodied, 
the  investigator  knows  nothing  of  it  until  he  gets  evidence  of 
intelligence  which  cannot  emanate  from  the  “  medium  ”  or  the 
circle.  Is  there  not  the  third  possibility  of  the  agency  of  a 
force  proceeding  from,  but  operating  beyond,  the  organism, 
guided  unconsciously  by  the  intelligence  of  the  “  medium  ”  ? 
I  must  not  discuss  the  proceedings  at  Bow  Street,  but  your 
assumption  that  Slade’s  assertion  on  the  subject  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  case  against  him  is,  I  suggest,  ill-con¬ 
sidered.  Mediums  are  not  philosophers ;  they  are  not  psycho¬ 
logists;  they  are  not  physiologists ;  they  may  be  Spiritualists, 
on  the  same  insufficient  groumis  as  other  people. 

I  am  unwilling  to  trouble  you  at  greater  length,  but  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  language  in  w’hich  you 
►peak  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have  become  converts  to 
Spiritualism,  and  who  take  an  active  part  in  its  propaganda, 
or  at  least  in  promoting  investigation  of  facts  which  may  or 
may  not  admit  of  other  than  a  spiritualistic  explanation.  To 
newspaper  insult  we  have  long  been  used.  Probably  to  others, 
as  to  me,  it  wjis  rather  painful  at  first.  But  from  it  wo  have 
learned,  in  some  measure,  to  repress  and  rise  above  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  sensitive  egoism,  and  so  far  therefore  we  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  Nor  do  I  impute  any  malice  to  you. 
You  thoroughly  believe  that  we  are  fools,  and  not  even  honest 
fools — obscure  and  vain  individuals  who  lust  for  a  pseudo- 
leadership  and  a  hole-and-coroner  notoriety.  You  wish 
to  stamp  out  a  delusion,  and  full  with  epithets  not,  and 
njt  intended  to  be,  courteous  upon  the  presumptuous 
and  ignorant  people  who  stand  forward  to  maintain  it.  You 
would  plead  public  grounds  for  so  doing.  But  I  would  remind 
you  that,  if  you  should  happen  to  bo  wrong — wrong  not  only 
in  your  main  position,  but  in  your  estimate  of  the  character, 
motives,  and  capacity  of  these  who  dill'er  from  you,  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  use  of  these  means  is  graver  than  the  mere 
responsibility  of  a  mistake.  The  transition  from  dislike  of  an 
opinion  to  dislike,  abuse,  and  intimidation  of  those  who  hold  it 
is  dangerously  easy.  This  is  a  bad  old  Tory  method  of  con¬ 
troversy,  the  modern  expression  of  the  intolerance  from  which 
few  very  positive  minds  are  exempt.  And  this  intolerance, 
if  it  is  encouraged  and  avowed,  will  not  confine  itself  to  literary 
attacks.  Already  there  are  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to 
inflict  personal  slight  and  annoyance — almost  equally  difficult 
to  resent  and  to  ignore — upon  those  who  run  against  the 
popular  social  and  scientific  prejudice  on  this  subject.  And 
we  shall  be  liktdy  to  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it,  if  your  advice 
is  followed,  and  it  gets  to  be  considered  “  disreputable  ”  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  Spiritualism.  Oh,  for 
one  hour  of  John  Stuart  Mill ! 

^  I  forbear  signing  my  name,  leit  my  doing  so  should  bo  cou- 
lidered  as  an  attempt  to  emerge  from  my  native  obscurity',  so 
subscribe  myself,  in  all  humility'.  Nemo. 

London,  October  7. 
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LANFREY’S  NAPOLEON. 

The  Iiidory  of  Napoleon  the  First.  By  P.  Lanfrey.  Translated 
into  English,  Vol.  III.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  no  historical  character  has 
been  more  misrepresented  than  the  complex  figure  of 
Napoleon  the  First,  some  feasible  reasons  may  bo  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  various  accounts  of  this  extraordinary 
man’s  deeds.  Praise — and  that  of  a  fulsome  kind — 
admiration,  sometimes  interested  but  more  ofteu  sincere, 
and  mendacity  and  prejudice,  was  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  Napoleon’s  panegyrists  and  detractors  shortly  after 
his  fall.  It  was  amongst  this  man’s  gifts  to  exercise 
over  all  who  approached  his  person  an  almest  magnetic 
fascination.  The  survivors  of  bis  entmirage  filled  the 
world  with’  prejudiced  representations,  which,  far  from 
failing  to  influence  future  historians,  became  materials 
for  future  instruction,  M.  Thiers  being  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  transmitting  to  the  masses  the  false  im¬ 
pressions  and  doubtful  estimates  of  Napoleon’s  de¬ 
votees.  Later,  more  serious  writers  undertook  to  tell 
the  great  conqueror’s  deeds ;  and  although  the 
curse  of  sterile  conquest  was  still-  over  France, 
although  it  was  far  from  having  recovered  from 
the  exhaustion  of  imperial  ambition,  they  did  not, 
and  apparently  could  not,  refrain  from  celebrating 
Napoleonic  glory.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  M.  Thiers  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
glorification  of  Napoleon,  and  he  was  not  the  only  one 
who  commenced  his  task  with  every  desire  to  be  just, 
and  ended  by  being  extremely  partial.  The  relation  of 
this  marvellous  career  seemed  to  defy  cool  judgment; 
the  gigantic  projects,  the  lofty  genins  of  the  man,  cast 
thick  shadows  over  his  crimes  against  hnmanity.  Since 
then  half  a  centnry  has  elapsed,  and  posterity  reqnires 
no  longer  to  penetrate  trntlis  and  jndge  men ;  panegyrists 
of  the  fatal  legend  have  become  rarer.  The  grandenr  of 
Napoleon  has  lost  nothing  by  it.  Seen  through  the 
veil  of  years  it  seems  perhaps  more  incontestable,  but 
with  it  appears  in  relief  quite  as  glaring  the  endless 
train  of  calamities  which  military  triumph  heaped  upon 
Europe.  Genins,  too,  is  not  incompatible  with  generosity ; 

'  and  if  overwhelming  evidence  appears  of  Napoleon’s 
intellectual  worth,  there  are  no  less  conclusive  proofs 
that  his  nature  was  as  treacherous  and,  in  many  points^ 
as  contemptible  as  his  genins  w'as  vast. 

But  this  triumph  of  historical  truth  has  taken  long 
to  prevail,  albeit  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  notably  rich  in  historical  contributions. 
Nor  perhaps  would  the  real  features  of  Napoleon’s 
reign  have  been  so  quickly  known  if  M.  Lanfrey  had 
not  courageously  undertaken  to  present  them  under  an 
entirely  new  light.  This,  easy  as  the  task  may  appear 
for  a  sincere  and  serious  writer,  required  more  moral 
courage  than  might  be  thought.  M.  Lanfrey  approached 
his  task  with  the  assurance  of  conscious  learning  and 
tho  energy  of  one  who  know'S  that  he  undertakes  either 
the  success  or  tho  failure  of  bis  literary  life.  There  are  more 
brilliant  historians  than  lie,  but  few  have  been  more  really 
useful  to  thoir  country.  M.  Lanfrey  has  grappled  w’ith 
tho  apologetic  historians  of  tho  Empire,  proved  their 
facts  false,  and  their  estimate  untrue,  and  restored  the 
true  reading  of  Bonaparte’s  history.  Ho  never  alleges 
a  fact  w'ithout  adducing  overwhelming  testimony,  and 
frequently  ho  uses  tho  evidence  of  Imperialist  historians 
to  show  the  blackness  of  the  great  Emperor’s  designs. 
His  style  is  terse,  but  not  sufficiently  brilliant  to  distract 
the  reader’s  attention  from  the  subject  and  fix  it  upon 
the  tuilent  of  its  exponent.  Wo  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
a  brilliant  style  is  a  defect  in  historical  writing,  but 
a  serious  and  quiet  style  in  this  department  is  evidently 
a  quality.  The  public  does  not  seek  literary  feats  in 
history  :  it  seeks  truth,  sagacious  deduction  of  facts,  and 
fair  treatment  of  all  parties.  On  the  whole,  M.  Lanfrey 
belongs  to  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  schools  of 
history — to  that  of  Sismondi. 

The  present  volume  ofifers,  perhaps,  the  fairest  sample 
of  M.  Lanfrey’s  talents,  and  the  remarkable  results  they 
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have  bronj^ht  forth.  The  period  it  first  dwells  upon  has  neutral,  and  leave  Napoleon  to  deal  single-handed  with 
been,  and  is^  still  considered,  the  climax  of  Napoleon’s  England,  his  future  career  had  no  limits.  Flattered  by 
glory ;  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  one  country  this  prospect,  Napoleon,  who  could  have  imposed  upon 

that  continued  sturdily  to  resist  the  Corsican  giant,  the  Czar  the  harsh  law  of  war,  offered  him  the  most 

exhausted  Europe  had  nearly  ceased  to  arrest  the  favourable  terms,  in  return  for  which  Alexander  was 
progress  of  his  arms ;  and  yet,  as  M.  Lanfrey  shows,  it  profuse  in  promises.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
was  in  1806-7,  when  Germany  and  Italy  were  already  Napoleon  accepted  them.  He  forgot  that  there  was  not 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  when  Austria  was  the  a  single  oath  taken  by  him  to  which  he  had  not  proved 
humbled  tributary  of  the  French  Emperor  (it  can-  a  traitor,  and  he  was  foolish  enough  to  think  that  the 
not  be  said  of  France,  for  Franco  from  that  time  was  Czar  would  scruple  to  follow  his  example, 

no  more  than  a  passive  tool  in  his  hands),  and  In  the  meanwhile,  ho  was  crushing  out  all  seeds 

Russia  was  being  crushed  at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  of  liberty  in  Franco,  and  replacing  the  nobility  of  a 
that  the  mighty  adventurer’s  star,  which  appeared  so  former  rigime  by  a  new  aristocracy.  By  a  series  of 
brilliant,  was  beginning  to  pale.  Hitherto  Napoleon  perBdious  negotiations,  ho  was  forcing  Portugal  into 
had  used  the  magnificent  elements  furnished  by  the  first  war,  and  dethroning  the  House  of  Braganza,  with  the 
Republic.  The  army,  even  after  Brumaire  and  the  coro-  I  sole  purpose  of  occupying  and  eventually  conquering 
nation,  to  which,  said  General  Delmas,  when  the  ex-  I  Spain.  It  has  been  asserted,  chiefly  by  Napoleon  him- 
consul  asked  him  how  he  had  liked  the  ceremony,  I  self,  that  Talleyrand  was  the  instigator  of  the  Peninsular 
nothing  wns  wanting  except  the  million  men  who  had  I  War.  Talleyrand  is  not  so  highly  respectable  that  he 
perished  in  honour  of  it,  was  still  the  army  of  France.  I  can  bear  an  undeserved  stigma.  M.  Lanfrey  proves 
And  such  it  remained  so  long  as  the  name  of  Napoleon  that  the  famous  diplomatist  was  far  too  sensible  to  ap- 
and  the  country  remained,  however  erroneously,  linked  ;  prove  a  project  which  went  against  his  own  interests, 
but  when  he  who  had  murdered  liberty  in  the  name  of  since  it  was  calculated  to  diminish  his  master’s  power, 
liberty,  and  made  war  (he  said)  to  ensure  peace,  cast  Napoleon  often  tried  thus  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of 
his  looks  over  Europe,  his  soldiers  were  no  longer  the  disasters.  He  might  have  abstained  from  such  mean 
combatants  of  patriotism.  Success  troubles  the  coolest  attempts  to  propitiate  his  judges.  He  fell  because  ho 
brain  ;  it  had  muddled  that  of  Napoleon.  Unsated  with  could  not  bear  the  world  on  his  shoulders ;  there  was 
recent  conquests,  he  thirsted  for  even  more  than  the  no  dishonour  in  that.  He  was  a  wild  conqueror,  let 
empire  of  Europe.  Henceforth  his  projectswere  more  than  loose  upon  the  world  for  its  curse,  and  yet  destined  to 
ever  gigantic,  but  from  this  time  his  judgment  ceased  to  excite  eternal  admiration.  Had  he  been  frank  an^ 
command  his  passions.  “  To  conquer  the  sea  by  land,”  magnanimous,  instead  of  perfidious,  hypocritical,  and 
says  M.  Lanfrey,  **  was  the  theme  of  all  his  letters  ;  and  cynical,  as  M.  Lanfrey  proves  him  to  be,  his  memory 
this  undefined  programme  was  admirably  suited  to  the  might  have  been  respected,  if  not  liked.  It  is  true  that 
restlessness  and  the  adventurous  tendencies  of  his  Napoleon,  governed  by  good  feelings,  could  hardly  have 
genius.  .  .  .  From  his  youth  he  had  had  a  strong  been  Napoleon. 

passion  for  grand  enterprises  offering  an  unlimited  per-  - ; — 

spective  to  his  ambition ;  but  even  in  Egypt,  when  he  I 

had  shown  his  predilection  for  those  vast  utopias,  the  HO  WORTH’S  MONGOLS, 

evident  insufficiency  of  his  resources  had  forced  him  [Second  Mtice.] 

to  fall  back  upon  the  second  plan.  Now  that  he  Hutory  of  the  Mongols,  fr&m  the  Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 

had  reached  the  climax  of  his  power  through  a  tury.  By  H.  H.  Howorth,  F.S.A.  London:  Longmans, 
thousand  prodigies,  he  no  longer  believed  that  any-  I  Ghenghiz  bequeathed  to  his  four  sons  tho  largest 
thing  was  impossible,  and  he  yielded  without  resist-  I  empire  ever  conquered  by  one  man — to  Juji,  the  eldest, 
ance  to  the  tyranny  which  those  ^gantic  and  chimeri-  I  the  western  quarter  extending  from  the  modern  Khanate 
cal  plans  exercised  over  his  imagination.”  This  was  of  Khiva  into  eastern  Europe ;  to  Jagatai,  the  second 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  deterioration  of  the  I  son,  the  country  north  and  east  from  the  Oxus,  includ- 
French  army.  It  was  now  too  inconsiderable  to  carry  out  I  jng  tho  dominions  of  our  new  friend,  the  Ataligh 
imperial  dreams.  Napoleon  was  probably  aware  that  Ghazee ;  to  Julni,  the  youngest,  the  Mongolian  Father- 
he  could  only  have  achieved  what  he  had  done  with  such  I  land ;  and  the  remainder  to  Ogotai,  who,  in  accordance 
a  nation  as  the  French.  Nevertheless,  he  drowned  the  I  with  his  father’s  will,  was  elected  Khan  of  all  the  Mon¬ 
oid  military  nucleus  in  foreign  elements ;  he  took  soldiers  I  gols.  But  his  most  valuable  inheritance  was  the  army, 
everywhere — in  Prussia,  in  Spain,  in  Austria.  At  one  into  which  Ghenghiz  had  introduced  an  organisation  and 
moment  a  body  of  Austrians  was  fighting  against  Austria  I  discipline  worthy  of  an  Asiatic  Moltke.  The  Great 
under  French  iDanners.  .  This  resulted  in  the  destruction  Khan’s  first  care  had  been  to  ensure  absolute  obedience, 
of  the  old  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  French  armies  no  longer  A  decorated  general  would  submit  to  the  bastinado  with 
fought  for  honour  and  glory,  but  became  flesh  for  the  meekness  of  a  soldier  in  the  ranks.  The  military 
cannons,  whilst  tho  officers  fought  only  for  spoils  and  I  system  admitted  of  no. square  blocks  in  round  holes,  and 
titles  ;  for  there  were  few  such  men  as  brave  Delmas.  I  officers  were  promoted,  according  to  their  experience 
Napoleon  thoroughly  revealed  his  future  projects,  his  and  ability,  from  commands  over  sub-companies  of  ten 
unprincipled  ambition,  his  profound  hypocrisy,  at  the  I  men,  through  those  over  companies  of  a  hundred, 
conference  of  Tilsitt.  M.  Lanfrey  gives  the  best  account  to  commands  over  battalions  of  a  thousand,  and  tumans 
that  has  ever  been  written  of  this  famous  interview  I  of  ten  thousand.  As  to  the  rank  and  file,  they  were 
with  the  Czar,  in  which  Napoleon  brought  to  bear  his  I  perhaps  the  hardiest  that  had  ever  followed  a  conqueror, 
full  powers  of  fascination  upon  the  young  Russian  I  Every  trooper  was  ready  to  start,  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
monarch.  He  shows  Napoleon  by  turns  flattering  and  I  on  a  thousand  miles’  march,  with  no  provision,  in 
threatening,  promising  to  break  up  Turkey,  which  he  I  addition  to  his  weapons,  except  a  cooking-pot  and  a 
had  just  incited  to  a  disastrous  war  against  Russia  and  I  bottle  of  milk.  Like  the  Prussians,  they  always  took 
England,  throwing  up  the  Poles  who  had  shed  their  best  I  care  to  be  well  up  in  the  geography  and  topography  of 
blood  under  the  French  flag,  who  had  hailed  him  as  a  the  countries  they  intended  to  invade.  Under  their  in¬ 
saviour,  treading  underfoot  the  most  sacred  engagements,  I  telligence  department  was  organised  a  system  of  post- 
and  finally  falling  into  the  snare  of  a  youthful  and  un-  roads  ramifying  over  the  whole  empire,  from  the  Peiho 
experienced  man.  For,  strange  to  say,  Napoleon,  so  cool  I  to  the  Volga.  So,  after  Ogotai  had  sent  the  souls  of 
and  calculating,  so  foresighted  and  diplomatic,  was  carried  forty  of  the  fairest  maidens  in  the  land,  together  with 
away  by  his  ambition  on  this  important  occasion,  and  ac-  I  the  souls  of  forty  splendidly  caparisoned  horses,  to 
cepted  the  kind  of  money  he  so 'lavishly  bestowed  on  wait  on  tho  soul  of  his  great  father  in  the  Unseen 
others.  I  hate  the  English  almost  as  much  as  you  do,”  World,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  completing 
said  Alexander,  immediately  on  stepping  on  to  the  raft  I  the  Mongol  conquests.  Tho  peninsula  of  Corea,  the 
at  Tilsitt.  “  In  that  case,  peace  is  made,”  answered  Na-  I  Kin  empire — or  tho  portion  of  China  north  of  the 
poleon.  Russia  was  the  only  obstacle  to  tho  extension  I  Yellow  River — Russia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Ac.,  were 
of  his  power  throughout  Europe ;  if  Russia  would  bo  j  successively  over-run.  It  was  the  custom  with  tho 
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Mongol  warriors  to  cut  off  an  ear  from  each  foeman  slain, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  great  battle  of  Lignitz,  in 
Silesia,  “they  filled  nine  sacks  with  these  ghastly 
trophies.’^  It  must  have  been  an  ugly  sight  when  the 
sacks  were  opened  in  the  adjutant’s  office,  and  the  tellers 
were  called  upon  to  “  shell  out.”  Mr.  Howorth  tells  us  that 
“seven  noble  Silesian  and  Moravian  families  still  wear  the 
Mongol  cap  as  a  memento  of  their  ancestors*  prowess  in 
the  fight.”  The  extent  of  the  influence  which  the 
Mongols  had  acquired  over  Asia  and  Europe  during 
the  reign  of  Ogotai  is  apparent  from  the  list  of  person- 
ages  (page  162)  who  attended  the  general  meeting  held 
in  August,  1246,  for  the  election  of  the  Khan’s  suc¬ 
cessor.  Among  them  were  the  Governor  of  Persia, 
the  two  claimants  for  the  crown  of  Georgia,  and  Yaro¬ 
slav,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  and  the  Monk  Carpino, 
whom  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Lyons  had  commis¬ 
sioned  to  convert  the  Khan  and  his  subjects.  Carpino 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  messenger  of  the  kind 
that  had  visited  Mongolia.  On  the  death  of  Kuyak — 
Ogotai’s  son — the  Khanship  passed  to  the  descendants 
of  Ghenghiz’s  fourth  son,  Jului.  The  Mongol  Empire 
reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness  during  the  reigns 
of  two  princes  of  this  line,  viz.,  Mangu,  and  his  brother, 
Kublai  Khan,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1259,  and 
whose  name,  at  least,  is  known  to  English  readers  through 
Coleridge’s  fragment,  if  not  through  any  other  source. 
Kublai  founded  the  Yuen  dynasty  of  Chinese  Emperors. 
Under  him  the  Mongols  became  a  naval  power,  and 
their  ships  visited  Japan,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
Malabar.  Ho  removed  the  capital  from  Karakorum  to 
Kambalu,  near  the  modern  Pekin,  whence  he  ruled 
almost  the  whole  of  civilised  Asia. 

Mr.  Ho  worth’s  chapter  on  Kublai  Khan  is  the  best 
written,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  in  the  volume. 
Borrowing  from  Marco  Polo,  who  served  under  the 
Emperor,  ho  gives  us  something  like  a  definite  picture 
of  him — a  man  of  middle  size,  “  shapely  in  all  his  limbs,” 
of  fair  European  complexion,  with  eyes  “  black  and 
fine,”  and  well- formed  nose.  Kublai’s  long  career  was 
in  the  main  worthy  of  his  high  intelligence,  his  character 
for  benevolence,  and  sense  of  his  responsibilities  as  a 
ruler.  The  Grand  Canal  to  Pekin  was  only  a  fair 
example  of  his  achievements  in  the  department  of 
public  works.  It  is  clear  from  the  description  of  Marco 
Polo  that  his  posting  system  was  the  most  perfect  of 
the  kind  that  was  ever  invented.  By  changing  men 
and  horses  at  short  stations,  Kublai’s  couriers  could 
gallop  their  500  miles  every  thirty-six  hours.  Six 
hundred  years  after  that,  our  stage  coaches  took  nearly 
a  fortnight  to  crawl  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  The 
reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Howorth’s  book  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Emperor  patronised 
literature  and  science.  Learned  professors  from  the 
chief  cities  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe,  were 
found  at  his  court.  Character,  learning,  and  ability 
— without  any  reference  to  the  race  or  the  religion 
of  their  possessor  —  were  the  passports  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State.  Mussulmans,  Buddhists, 
Shamanists,  Confucianists,  Nestorian  Christians,  Roman 
Catholics,  were  employed  in  the  civil  departments.  So 
far,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mongols  and  the 
Chinese  were  greatly  benefited  by  contact  with  the  more 
civilised  nations  whom  the  Khans  had  encountered  in  the 
West.  The  reaction  is  described — though  not  perhaps 
with  absolute  correctness — as  follows : — “Block-printing, 
bank  notes,  gunpowder,  the  mariner’s  compass,  good 
roads,  posting  arrangements,  wheeled  carriages  .  .  . 
were,  I  believe,  made  known  in  the  West  entirely  through 
the  Mongol  conquest.  Those  notions  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion,  of  orderly  government,  of  equality  of  justice,  and 
of  political  sagacity  that  began  to  infilter  into  Europe 
through  the  Italian  Universities,  came  thither,  I  believe, 
from  the  far  East,  where  they  were  both  known  and 
practised.”  The  second  sentence  is  an  instance  of  the 
loose  statement,  lop-sided  knowledge,  and  unphilosophic 
method  with  which  Mr.  Howorth’s  readers  are  likely  to 
become  familiar  before  they  wade  through  his  800  pages, 
if  indeed  their  courage  sustains  them  so  far.  Take,  as 
another  instance,  his  explanation  of  the  fall  of  the 


Mongol  Empire  in  China : — “  The  later  period  of 
the  Mongol  dominion  was  marked  by  extraordinary 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  droughts, 
floods,  Ac.  These  in  a  densely-peopled  country 
cause  widespread  misery  and  distress,  and  in  most 
cases  the  government  which  has  not  provided  the  re¬ 
medy  is  visited  with  blame  for  the  disaster.  These 
evils,  in  many  cases  local  no  doubt,  caused  many  of  the 
local  outbreaks  that  gradually  sapped  the  Mongol  power. 
They  were  doubtless  supplemented  by  the  harsh  conduct 
of  the  local  Mongol  Governors,  by  the  outrageous  ex¬ 
actions  and  ill-conduct  of  the  Lamas,  who,  as  a  sacred 
caste,  deemed  themselves  privileged  to  do  almost  as  they 
pleased,  even  where  they  were  so  hated  and  despised  as 
in  China.”  And  then  Mr.  Howorth  proceeds  to  en¬ 
umerate,  among  other  “  supplementary  ”  causes,  de¬ 
preciated  paper  currency,  court  extravagance,  depart¬ 
mental  corruption,  proetorianism,  and  the  general  dislike 
of  the  Chinese  to  be  ruled  by  a  foreign  caste  like  the 
Mongols.  The  reasoning  which  attributes  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  China  mainly  to  the 
widespread  misery  and  distress  caused  by  earthquakes 
and  the  like,  might  have  been  worthy  of  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  Shamanist  moonshee  at  Kambalu  ;  and  it  is 
wonderfully  of  a  piece  with  the  philosophy  preached 
in  our  contemporary,  the  official  Gazette  of  Pekin. 
It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  chroniclers  are  eloquent 
on  the  subject  of  earthquakes  and  the  famines,  which 
visited  the  empire  in  the  later  days  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 
But  what  Mr.  Howorth  ought  to  have  told  his  readers 
was  that  in  Chinese  history  the  attribution  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  floods  to  the  “  anger  of  heaven,”  usually 
meant  the  unpopularity  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  If  the 
Mongol  Government  had  not  already  become  hopelessly 
corrupt — already  begun  to  totter  towards  its  fall — little 
would  have  been  said  about  the  earthquakes  and  the 
famines.  Mr.  Howorth  might  have  told  his  readers  that 
for  some  time  past  heaven  has  been  manifesting  its 
anger  against  the  present  Manchu  dynasty,  by  means  of 
floods  and  famines.  This,  at  all  events,  is  ,the  explana¬ 
tion  which  the  Chinese  themselves  are  giving.  In  the 
same  way  the  secret  societies,  which  in  former  ages  did 
so  much  to  overthrow  the  reigning  houses,  have  already 
spread  a  network  of  conspiracy  over  the  whole  of  China. 
The  Pe~Uen~KiaOy  or  “Water  Lily  Worshippers,”  are  at 
the  present  moment  supposed  to  he  the  most  formidable, 
as  well  as  the  deadliest,  foe  of  the  Tartar  regime.  And 
if  “  history  repeats  itself  ”  in  China,  we  may  expect  .a 
revolution  there  before  many  years  are  over.  It  is  fully 
expected  by  the  majority  of  resident  foreigners,  as  well 
as  by  the  natives  themselves.  The  decline  of  the  Empire 
began  even^in  the  reign  of  the  great  Kublai  Khan  himself, 
who  grew  indolent  and  luxurious,  decreeing  his  stately 
domes  at  Xanadu  when  he  ought  to  have  been  punishing 
the  grandees  who  sold  justice  and  place  for  money. 
What  would  sour-milk  Ghenghiz  have  said  had  he  seen 
his  grandson  tipsy  with  wine,  and  reclining  with  his 
gouty  toes  in  a  luxurious  palanquin  through  whose 
windows  he  shot  park-game — pour  passer  le  temps  ?  The 
Mongol  Court  had  become  completely  demoralised  in 
the  space  of  two  short  generations.  The  great  Ghenghiz 
had  done  all  the  fighting,  and  his  degenerate  sons  were 
doing  all  the  fiddling,  flirting,  and  wine-bibbing.  Said 
Ghenghiz,  keep  sober  if  you  can,  but  if  not,  try  to  be 
content  with  getting  drunk  thrice  a  mouth.  His  succes¬ 
sors,  from  Kublai  to  Toghon  Timur  Khan,  under  whom 
the  Mongol  Empire  in  China  went  out  (last  decade  of 
the  fourteenth  century),  appear  to  have  been  drunk 
every  day  of  their  lives.  The  poverty  of  the  State 
treasury  was  not  to  be  relieved  by  the  profusest  issue  of 
“paper.”  Kublai’s  first  issue  became  worthless  in 
1309.  He  tried  fresh  paper,  but  as  metallic  coinage  had 
for  a  while  become  extinct,  the  freshness  of  the  notes 
was  of  no  use.  In  1448 — shortly  after  the  accession  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  predecessors  of  the  present  Manchus 
— a  note  for  1,000  “cash”  was  only  worth  three.  It 
was  even  said  that  a  10,000  cash  note  could  not  buy  a 
cat.  The  only  pleasant  feature  about  the  history  of  the 
Mongolian  “  soft  money  ”  was  the  discovery,  at  so  early 
an  age,  and  by  so  comparatively  backward  a  nation,  of  a 
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financial  instrnment  with  which  so  many  miracles  are 
professedly  accomplished  by  civilised  nations  in  our  own 
times. 

Mr.  Howorth’s  account  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
in  the  Mongol  Empire  would  have  been  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  ejfiective  if  it  bad  been  presented  in  a  less 
disjointed  style.  We  think,  too,  that  it  would  have  been 
within  the  historian’s  province  to  give  some  description 
of  Buddhists  during  the  pre- Mongolian  era.  As  it  is, 
any  reader  unacquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
would  go  away  with  the  idea  that  Buddhism  was  almost 
unknown  in  China  before  the  conversion  of  Kublai 
Khan.  The  mere  fact  that  Buddhism  then  became  the 
State  religion  appears  to  show  that  the  faith  had  already 
acquired  a  far  stronger  hold  over  the  Chinese  than  Mr. 
Howorth  apparently  would  be  willing  to  admit.  But 
though  Buddhists  officially  the  Mongol  rulers  were  sub¬ 
limely  tolerant  of  all  other  religions.  To  make  cock¬ 
sure  of  heaven,  the  Emperor  Mangu  insisted  on 
being  prayed  for  by  Buddhists,  humanists,  Nes- 
torians,  and  Mussulmans  alike.  It  was  the  Pope  of 
Romo  alone  who  succeeded  in  ruffling  the  religious 
equanimity  of  the  Mongols,  and  some  of  the  most 
amusing  passages  in  the  *  History  *  are  those  in  which 
the  Khans  reply  to  the  PontiflTs  remarks  on  the  error 
of  their  ways,  by  threatening  to  have  His  Holiness 
annexed.  Otherwise,  their  reception  of  the  Roman 
missionaries  was  extremelv  cordial.  Mangu  in  particular 
became  very  friendly  with  them ;  and  Mr.  Howorth,  in 
another  amusing  passage,  tells  how  the  Khan,  when 
Friar  Rubruquis  and  h^  companions  first  introduced 
themselves,  asked  them  what  they  would  have — wine,  or 
sour-milk  brew  ?  how  they  chose  the  more  generous 
beverage ;  how  their  interpreter  gradually  became  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  and  how  even  the  great  Khan  himself  at  last 
showed  symptoms  of  tipsiness,  and  invited  them  to  go 
and  “do”  the  lions  of  Karakorum.  The  chapter  on 
“  The  Koshotes,”  including  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
Yellow  or  reforming  Lanias,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Red  or  orthodox  T  jam  as,  contains  much  matter  never 
before  published,  and  it  deseiwes  to  be  studied  by 
readers  fond  of  “historical  parallels.”  The  chapter, 
together  with  many  other  passages  scattered  throughout 
the  volume,  give  the  Mongolian  analogue  of  the  inter¬ 
play  between  Papacy  and  Imperialism  in  mediaeval 
Europe.  The  separation  of  the  Kalmucks  from  the 
Mongols,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  latter  with  the 
Russians,  are  among  the  subjects  which  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Howorth’s  book  would 
be  much  the  better  for  an  index ;  the  task  of  exploring 
800  closely-printed  pages  without  a  guide  of  some  sort 
will  frighten  most  readers.  Of  style  the  book  contains 
little  or  none,  and  the  grouping  and  arrangement  are 
worse  than  the  style.  Of  the  higher  qualities  of  history 
there  is  hardly  any  trace.  In  brief,  it  is  a  book  of 
chronicles,  but  it  is  not  literature.  As  a  chronicle  it 
will  be  of  immense  use  to  some  future  writer  ambitious 
of  doing  what  Mr.  Howorth  has  failed  in,  viz.,  of  ac¬ 
complishing  for  the  history  of  Mongolia  what  Momm¬ 
sen,  Gibbon,  and  Grote  have  done  for  that  of  Rome  and 
Greece. 


character  of  nationality,  which  could  belong  to  no 
similar  foundation  in  our  own  day,  however  splendid 
and  appropriate.  This  is  its  harmony  with  a  leading 
feature  of  the  British  constitution  in  the  recognition 
accorded  to  the  principle  of  local  self-government.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  probably,  would  the 
national  mausoleum  have  been  entrusted  to  the  custody 
of  a  close  clerical  corporation ;  nowhere  else  would 
an  Ireland  have  been  entitled  to  decide  whether  a 
Byron  should  bo  admitted  into  it  or  not.  The  very 
enormity  of  the  scandal  is  the  most  eloquent  witness  to 
the  respect  for  individual  rights,  even  when  foolishly 
or  perniciously  exercised,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
English  liberty ;  and  the  mere  possibility  of  its  occur¬ 
rence  is  the  strongest  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  institutions  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  have,  in  England,  survived  into  the  nineteenth. 
It  must  be  added  in  candour  that,  with  a  few  such 
flagrant  exceptions,  the  Chapters  of  Westminster  have 
in  general  fairly  conformed  to  the  standard  prescribed 
by  public  opinion.  The  laxity,  the  snobbishness,  the 
greed,  which  in  past  centuries  made  the  Abbey  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  opulent  rather  than  the  famous, 
were  but  the  counterparts  of  similar  qualities  in  the 
unenlightened  conscience  of  English  society.  When 
the  people  at  last  woke  up  to  a  perception  of  what 
the  national  mausoleum  ought  to  bo,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  showed  themselves  by  no  means  unready 
to  respond.  The  list  of  interments  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  is  most  honourable  to  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  public  spirit  of  Deans  Trench  and  Stanley, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  wdth  them  is 
that  they  should  have  left  the  publication  of  their 
invaluable  records  to  the  private  enterprise  of  an 
American. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  REGISTERS. 


The  Marriage f  Baptismal^  and  Burial  Begistere  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  or  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  JVeetmtneter.  Edited  and  Anno¬ 
tated  by  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester.  Private  Edition.  London. 
1876. 


No  nation,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  possesses  a  mau¬ 
soleum  comparable  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Pantheons, 
like  constitutions,  cannot  be  extemporised ;  if  the  Ger¬ 
man  Valhalla  actually  held  the  remains  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  instead  of  mere  tablets  in  their  honour ;  if  the 
French  project  of  gathering  all  such  remains  into  a 
single  place  of  sepulture  had  never  been  made  ludicrous 
by  the  popular  inconstancy  that  expelled  a  Mirabeau  to 
make  room  for  a  Marat,  such  creations  of  yesterday 
must  for  centuries  have  failed  to  command  the  venera¬ 


tion  due  to  the  antiquity  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Still  another  circumstance  invests  the  edifice  with  a 


A  more  remarkable  instance  of  diligence  and  perse- 
verance  than  Colonel  Chester’s  publication  has  rarely 
been  given  to  the  world.  His  scheme  embraces  the 
records  of  baptisms  and  marriages  as  well  as  funerals. 
Confining  our  attention,  however,  to  the  latter,  wo  may 
state  that  the  register  logins  in  1607,  and  is  continued 
nearly  to  our  own  time,  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
twelve  entries  yearly.  Every  one  of  these  names  repre¬ 
sents  a  search  for  biographical  particulars  on  Colonel 
Chester’s  part,  in  many  instances  a  fruitless  search,  inso¬ 
much  that  his  pains  are  but  inadequately  represented  by 
the  printed  volume.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  been  enabled  to  accompany  the  funeral  re¬ 
cord  with  a  biographical  note,  which  wdll  commonly  be 
found  to  have  involved  reference  not  merely  to  peerages, 
army  lists,  and  other  customary  sources  of  information, 
but  to  the  person’s  will  or  letters  of  administration,  his 
or  her  certificate  of  birth,  and,  the  case  admitting,  of 
marriage  also.  The  immense  value  of  such  particulars 
for  genealogical  research  is  apparent,  and  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  celebrity  of  the  individual, 
the  most  illustrious  being  also  the  best  known.  To  the 
obscure  also  usually  belong  the  piquant  anecdotes  which 
enliven  Colonel  Chester’s  notes,  and  the  curious  glimpses 
we  occasionally  obtain  of  our  ancestors’  family  matters. 
A  carpenter  dies  bequeathing  to  each  of  his  three 
married  daughters  ten  shillings,  and  to  each  of  their 
respective  husbands  one  shilling  each.  A  peer  bequeaths 
a  magnificent  legacy  to  his  natural  daughter,  and  the 
young  lady  herself  to  the  care  of  his  legitimate  one. 
John  Jones  desires  that  all  his  horses  and  mares  may  bo 
destroyed  after  his  death.  Mrs.  More  will  bo  satisfied 
if  her  own  throat  is  cut,  as  a  safeguard  against  pre¬ 
mature  interment.  The  compiler  of  ‘  Chambers’  Cyclo- 
pajdia  ’  wished  to  be  buried  in  Islington  churchyard, 
j  “  but  left  his  executors  to  select  another  place  if  they 
saw  fit ;  ”  they  availed  themselves  of  their  discretion, 
and  selected  Westminster  Abbey.  Jeremy  Bentham’a 
father  attests  the  unbroken  felicity  of  his  second 
marriage.  General  Sir  James  Campbell,  on  the  other 
hand,  “characterises  his  wife  in  very  opprobrious  terms,” 
and  directs  that  she  shall  have  nothing  from  his  estate 
that  can  possibly  be  withheld.  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  appear  as  the  recipients  of  legacies  on  publio 
grounds.  Colonel  Chester,  a  Hermes  Psychopompus, 
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moves  among  this  troop  of  shades,  correcting  errors ; 
hunting  out  remote  and  obscure  particulars,  the  minuter 
the  better ;  lamenting  that  this  dean’s  parentage  baffles 
all  research,  and  that  that  lady  is  made  ten  years  too 
old  by  the  blunder  of  a  stonemason,  who  receives  an 
appropriate  malison.  Ho  especially  shines  in  filling  up 
the  lacnniB  of  the  official  register  from  the  sexton’s 
private  book,  from  which  ho  has  elicited  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts,  none  more  so  than  that  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre  were  brought  from  America 
and  interred  in  the  Abbey  in  1821,  by  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  This  has  put  him  upon  his  mettle  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  history  of  Andre’s  family,  which  he  finds  to 
have  originated  at  Nismes.  One  curious  question  is 
raised  by  the  imperfection  of  the  record,  how  it  happens 
that  there  is  no  notice  of  the  interment  of  Cromwell, 
of  any  member  of  his  family,  or  of  Bradshaw  and 
of  the  illustrious  Parliamentary  leaders  whose  remains 
were  subsequently  removed.  This  portion  of  the  register 
exists  only  in  a  copy,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
may  have  been  mutilated  by  some  zealous  Royalist,  but 
on  this  hypothesis  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  some 
equally  obnoxious  names  should  have  been  allowed  to 
remain.  Among  other  missing  entries  of  peculiar 
interest  are  those  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Old  Parr.  On 
the  other  hand,  wo  find  a  plentiful  assemblage’  of  royal 
bastards,  including,  to  Colonel  Chester’s  exultation,  one 
hitherto  unknown  to  history.  Several  personages  of 
more  than  doubtful  character  have  crept  in  among  the 
respectabilities.  Colonel  Chester  is  in  general  very 
tolerant,  but  feeling  it  necessary  to  draw  the  line  some- 
w’here,  he  is  for  ostracising  Mrs.  Behn,  and  makes  a 
dead  sot  at  “  Lady  Lucey  Hambleton  San  dyes,”  though 
he  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  interment  of  the  some¬ 
what  more  notorious  Duke  of  Buckingham  chronicled 
on  the  same  page.  We  own  that  we  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  George  the  First’s  unprepossessing  mistress 
for  Nell  Gwynne,  who  is,  however,  represented  by  her 
son,  “  the  most  noble  Prince  Charles  Beauclerk.” 
Among  losses  to  the  Abbey  in  its  capacity  as  national 
mausoleum  may  bo  named  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough’s  remains  to  Blenheim,  and  the  interment 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  elsewhere  owing  to  injunctions  which 
would  have  been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  Among  the  curiosities  of  recent  date  is 
to  be  noted  the  successive  interment  of  three  Indian 
lieroes — Lord  Canning,  Sir  James  Outram,  and  Lord 
Clyde. 

Wo  should  bo  glad  to  see  Colonel  Chester’s  volume 
rendered  more  generelly  accessible  to  the  public.  It  is 
eminently  calculated  to  repress  the  inauspicious  project 
of  discouraging  the  monumental  element  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  treating  it  from  a  merely  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  like  any  ordinary  cathedral. 


MISS  CAREW. 

Diana  Carew.  By  Mrs.  Forrester.  In  Three  Volumes.  London: 

Uurst  and  Blnekctt. 

The  first  chapter — introducing  the  heroine,  her  papa, 
and  her  brother  “  Curly  ” — gives  one  a  very  favourable 
impression  of  Mrs.  Forrester’s  gifts  as  a  writer  of 
stories.  It  is  a  i)leasant  picture  of  refined  country  life. 
“  Curly,”  w’ith  his  wdid  energy,  free-and-easy  generosity, 
devotion  to  his  i^stcr,  and  ready  wit,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  turn  for  mock  heroics — in  the  midst  of  which  he 
hugs  his  old  nurse,  “  to  the  great  detriment  of  her  cap- 
strings  ” — is  altogether  what  a  youth  should  bo  who 
had  already  been  a  year  or  two  at  a  public  school. 
“  Di,”  too,  is  a  very  flower  in  the  rosebud  garden  of 
girls,  just  the  sister  for  whose  convenience  any  brother 
might  bo  proud  to  expend  the  “  fiver  ”  ho  had 
been  saving  up.  The  fact  was  that  Di — now  about 
to  emerge  from  her  teens — had  just  received  her 
first  invitation  to  a  grand  party.  Papa,  however,  was 
rather  impecunious ;  so  after  many  a  conflict,  the 
nature  of  which  the  young  female  mind  will  fully  realiset, 
Di  determined  to  stay  at  home,  and  save  “  old  Dad  ”  his 
ten-pound  note.  Hence  Curly’s  mngnanimity.  These, 


and  the  like  incidents  with  which  the  introductory 
chapter  is  occupied,  are  no  doubt  of  the  simplest  and 
most  common  character.  Still,  they  are  so  naturally 
treated,  that  lovers  of  quiet  Arcadian  stories  would 
welcome  many  more  pages  in  the  style  of  Chapter  I. 
But  Chapter  I.  is  as  the  treacherous  calm  ushering  ia 
a  tornado.  Sixteen  pages  of  sweet  idyllic  peace — fol¬ 
lowed,  all  of  a  sudden,  by  800  more  in  which  love,  in 
the  shape  of  our  quiet  little  maiden,  does  nothing  but 
play  ferocious  unexampled  havoc !  Di,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  slays  at  least  five  men — and  to  the 
budding,  or  grey-ripe,  young  ladies  for  whom  the 
novel  is  intended,  the  five  conquests  will  probably 
be  as  exciting  as  five  murders.  Mrs.  Forrester  is 
faithful  throughout  to  her  method  of  plunging  at  once 
in  viedias  res.  Hardly  has  Di  taken  her  seat  at  the 
Warringtons’  dinner- table  than  this  man  and  the  other 
begin  to  whisper,  “  Why  don’t  yon  love  me  ;  I’m  not 
such  a  brute  as  I  look.”  To  ordinary  mortals  this  style 
of  speech  sounds  rather  strangely,  but  then  the  society 
in  which  Di  now  began  to  move  was  aristocratic,  and 
language  which,  among  the  lower  orders,  might  bo  called 
billingsgate,  may  be  grace  itself  in  the  mouth  of  the 
heir  to  a  baronetcy  or  a  dukedom.  The  reader  must 
carefully  bear  that  fact  in  mind  when  following  Di’s 
visits  to  the  Warringtons  and  the  Desborougbs.  The 
scenes  of  her  exploits  were  almost  solely  confined  to  the 
houses  of  these  two  families,  whence  she  would  retreat 
occasionally  to  papa  and  the  dogs,  by  way  of  taking 
breath  for  another  spell  of  it.  Next  to  Di  herself, 
the  principal  personages  are  Sir  Hector  Montagu, 
his  elder  son  Hector,  and  his  second  son  Charlie, 
a  captain  in  the  Guards;  Mr.  Desborough  and 
his  wife,  an  earl’s  daughter ;  Lord  Seldon,  the  heir 
to  a  dukedom ;  a  Colonel  Fane  and  his  sister ; 
and  Lord  Rexborough.  As  we  have  said,  she  slew — in 
an  erotic  sense — most  of  them,  though  her  sole  deity 
was  the  handsome,  dawdling,  and  somewhat  flippant 
Charlie.  That  Rexborough  was  (aristocratically)  a  re¬ 
fined  man  may  be  guessed  from  the  observation  which 
he  made  at  a  dancing  party  one  night,  when  he  declined 
Charlie’s  suggestion  to  surrender  a  waltz  with  Diana — 
“  I  like  the  look  of  this  filly,  clean-limbed  and  thorough¬ 
bred.  You  can  have  the  next  turn.”  Diana  tells  us 
that  in  her  “  disgust  she  felt  inclined  ”  to  run  away.. 
Most  girls  of  spirit  would  run  away,  but  Diana  thought 
better  of  it,  and  stopped.  It  was  as  well  she  did,  for 
otherwise  she  never  would  have  become  thoroughly 
seasoned  to  the  ways  of  the  grand  people  around  her. 
By-and-by  Diana’s  nerves  could  stand  anything — 
even  Rexborough’s  ferocious  love-making,  when  after 
having  interlarded  his  passionate  appeals  with  the 
choicest  gems  from  the  Slang  Dictionary,  he  told  her  he 
could,  if  he  chose,  chuck  her  into  the  pond  as  if  she  were 
a  pebble.  Never  was  such  extraordinary  love-making  in 
the  world  as  at  the  Warringtons  and  the  Desboroughs. 
The  guests  abused  the  hospitality  of  their  hosts  to  flirt  and 
ogle  each  other  across  the  dinner-table  in  the  most  un¬ 
blushing,  unguarded  fashion.  And  the  style,  too,  in 
which  they  abased  one  another,  either  openly  or  in 
secret !  People  who  had  never  before  seen  Diana,  in¬ 
formed  her  confidentially  that  their  host  De.sborough, 
husband  of  Lady  Gwynneth,  the  earl’s  daughter,  was 
a  snob,  named  Puggins,  who  bad  made  his  fortune  as  a 
draper.  Her  Ladyship  married  Puggins’s  purse ;  her 
real  lover  was  Rexborough.  Di,  immediately  after  the 
scene  at  the  pond,  discovered  them  making  love  at 
their  hardest.  Of  course  she  promised  not  to  peach  on 
them.  Even  Lady  Gwynneth  never  misses  an  op* 
portunity  of  snubbing  old  Puggins  in  company — 
reminding  him  of  his  yard  measure  and  counter, 
and  venting  her  wreth  upon  him  as  a  despicable  old 
screw.  The  fact  was,  that  daring  these  pleasant  parties, 
her  ladyship  usually  lost  heavily  at  cards,  whereupon 
old  Puggins  swore  he  declined  to  pay  her  gambling  debts. 
Puggins — i.e.  Desborough — had  a  pug-nosed,  red-haired 
daughter,  his  heiress ;  and  the  seasoned  reader  of 
young  ladies’  novels  guesses  that  Charlie,  as  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Hector  Montagu,  will  duly  be  trotted 
out  to  look  after  the  heiress.  Charlie,  the  Guardsman, 
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to  his  credit  bo  it  said,  almost  sickens  over  his  bnsiness. 
But  then  she  means  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  he  is 
penniless ;  his  brother  (the  future  Sir  Hector)  is,  he 
believes,  in  love  with  Di.  So,  impelled  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  pelf  and  brotherly  love,  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  surrender  Diana,  and,  perhaps,  to  marry  the  pug-nosed 
heiress.  We  may  just  as  well  anticipate  events  by 
saying  that  Charlie  did  marry  Diana  after  all,  his 
brother,  Mr.  Montagu,  having  obliged  them  by  getting 
drowned  during  a  yachting  trip  in  the  Mediterranean, 
while  endeavouring  to  save  the  life  of  a  cabin-boy  who  had 
very  opportunely  fallen  overhead.  Even  Di’s  old  father, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  also  got  married  to 
Colonel  Fane’s  sister.  That  was,  perhaps,  lucky;  because 
it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  Fane  was  determined  to  marry 
Diana,  and  if  the  father  and  daughter  had  married  the 
brother  and  the  sister,  a  perplexing  series  of  relationships 
would  have  been  the  result.  It  is  astonishing  that 
Curly  himself  did  not  marry  somebody ;  and  the  as¬ 
tonishment  is  all  the  more  natural  considering  the 
rapid  progress  he  had  made  in  the  arts  of  high  life 
during  his  brief  visits  to  the  Warringtons,  and  the 
Montagus,  and  the  Pugginses — alias  Desboroughs. 
Playing  cards  at  the  Desboroughs  one  night,  he  became 
quite  drunk,  roared  out  that  old  D.  was  cheating, 
rushed  at  old  D.  with  the  intention  of  knocking  him 
down,  and  had  to  be  stripped  and  put  to  bed  by  Captain 
Charlie,  who  soothed  the  weeping  Diana  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  there  was  nothing  singular  in  Curly’s  conduct, 
for  that  he  himself,  captain  in  the  Guards,  had  a  dozen 
times,  when  a  boy,  been  put  to  bed  in  an  equally  drunk 
and  incapable  condition.  To  prevent  the  reader  from 
feeling  disgust  at  Curly’s  behaviour,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  my  Lady  Gwynneth,  and  Rex- 
borough,  who  made  Curly  drunk — for  a  lark.  It  was 
the  same  love  for  a  lark  that  induced  her  ladyship 
to  mount  Curly  on  a  vicious  animal — unmanageable 
as  Twain’s  “  Mexican  plug.”  Curly  came  to  grief, 
and  Diana  and  the  rest  of  them  do  some  arduous 
tragedy  iu  consequence. 

.  The  foregoing  hurried  sketch  of  *  Diana  Carew  ’  will 
show  that  it  stands  high  in  its  own  class  of  books.  A 
novel,  like  any  other  work  of  art,  must  be  judged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  completeness  with  which  it 
fulfils  its  purpose.  Some  novels,  like  theatres  and  public- 
houses,  are  run  up  to  meet  a  certain  demand,  certain 
tastes;  and  Mrs.  Forrester,  as  a  supplier  of  stories, 
wisely  consults  the  tastes  of  a  class  of  customers  to 
whom  a  book  like  *  llomola,’  for  example,  would  bo 
matter  in  the  wrong  place.  The  elegant  Sir  Hector 
Montagu  would  put  the  literary  case  in  a  nutshell,  by 
remarking  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  give  a  pig  cham¬ 
pagne  instead  of  “  hog-wash  ” — the  very  beverage,  by 
the  way,  to  which  ho  compared  the  tea  which  the 
meek  Lady  Montagu  poured  out  for  him  one  evening, 
when  he  and  Di  were  about  to  engage  in  a  game  of 
chess.  But  Mrs.  Forrester  can  do  something  more 
than  manipulate  the  squad  of  galvanised  Barber’s- 
blocks  which,  under  various  aliases^  may  be  found 
doing  duty  in  every  book  of  the  ‘Diana  Carew’ 
stamp.  She  is  an  easy,  grammatical,  and  pleasant  writer; 
has  a  fair  command  over  a  certain  sort  of  cleverish, 
superficial  dialogue ;  and  can  hit  off  a  character  pretty 
well  on  occasion.  Even  Sir  Hector  Montagu  Hogwash 
interests  one  a  little,  because  he  happens  to  bo  drawn 
with  some  fidelity  to  nature.  “  Ask  the  devil,  if  you 

like ;  but  just  tell  him  to  leave  his  d - d  tops  and 

marbles  at  home,”  was  his  reply  to  his  son,  Mr. 
Montagu,  when  the  latter — with  a  view  to  making 
love  with  Di — asked  whether  ho  might  not  invite 
“  Curly  ”  to  the  house.  The  fun  of  his  son  Charlie 
occasionally  relieves  the  monotony  of  Surrey-side  stage- 
play,  horsey  slang,  and  general  goatishness.  In  an 
amusing  passage  ho  describes  his  attempts  at  in¬ 
ducing  his  father’s  servants  to  enlist — possibly  in 
the  Guards — and  “  the  governor’s  ”  fury  at  the  idea 
of  converting  the  servants’  hall  and  the  butler’s 
pantry  into  a  recruiting  ground. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Audsley,  Bowes.— Kcramlo  Art  of  Japou.  Part  IV.  Henry  Sotheran  and  Co. 
21<. 

Barker,  B.  B. — Syria  and  Egypt  under  the  Lost  Firo  Sultans  of  Turkey. 

2vol8.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  866,  888.)  S.  Tinsley. 

Bevan,  G.  Phillips,  P.Q.S.— British  Manufacturing  Industries.  8  parts. 

(Small  8vo.)  E.  Stanford.  8«.  M.  each. 

Bradley,  John.— Travel  and  Sport.  (Post  8to,  pp.  838).  S.  Tinsley.  12s. 
Buckler,  George.— Colchester  Castle  a  Roman  Building.  (Demy  8to.  pp.  80.) 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  6<. 

Crompton,  Henry.— Industrial  Conciliation.  (Sm.-dl  8vo,  pp.  181.)  H.  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Davies,  Rev.  James,  M.A.— Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  (Small  8vo, 
pp.  180.)  Blackwood  and  Sons.  2s.  6J. 

For  Two  Years.  —  A  Novel.  By  “  Voctis.”  (Crown  8vo.)  S.  Tinsley. 
7s.  Cd. 

Heer,  Professor. — ^Tho  Primaeval  World  of  Switzerland.  Edited  by  J.  Hoy- 
wood,  M.A.  2  vols.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  393,  324.)  Longmans.  8&f. 

Hood,  Thomas. — Comic  Poems.  New  Edition.  (Crown  8vo.)  £.  Moxon,  Son, 
and  Co.  6s. 

Hood,  Thomas.— Serious  Poems.  New  Edition.  ((Trown  8vo.)  E.  Moxon,  Son, 
and  Co.  6s. 

How  to  Dress  Well  on  a  Shilling  a  Day.— By  Sylvia.  (Crown  8vo.)  Word, 
Lock,  and  Tyler,  la. 

Hyde,  Marie  J.— Bread  Upon  the  Waters.  A  Novel.  (Crown  8vo.)  S.  Tinsley. 
7a.  6d. 

Macquoid,  Katharine  S. — Lost  Rose,  and  Other  Stories. .  8  vols.  (Crown  8vo.) 
(Hiatto  and  Windus.  31a.  6d. 

Martin,  Theodore. — The  Life  of  H.R.H.*  the  Prinoc  Consort.  Vol.  II. 

(Demy  8vo,  pp.  865.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  18a. 

Matheson,  John,  Jun.— The  Silver  Dilemma.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  35.)  J.  Mocle- 
hose.  Paper,  la. 

More  than  a  Million;  or,  a  Fight  for  a  Fortune.  In  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Dalby, 
Isbister  and  Co. 

Poems  Selected  from  the  Works  of  Robert  Bums.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A. 
(Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  174.)  Rivingtons.  2a. 

Shakspere's  King  Lear.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberley.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  150.) 
Rivingtons.  2a.  6d. 

Shelley’s  Poetical  Works.— Edited  by  Harry  Buxton  Forman.  3  vote.  Vol.  I. 

(Demy  8vo.)  Reeves  and  Turner.  12a.  6d. 

Smith,  Sidney.— Falkland  :  an  Historical  Play.  (Demy  8vo.  pp.  88.)  Edward 
Turner. 

The  Battle  of  Life;  or.  Public  Benefactors  and  their  Critics. '  By  an  Englishman. 
(Demy  8vo,  pp.  47.)  J.  J.  Lovitt.  la. 

The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical  Distribution.- Prom  the  Gorman  of 
Oscar  Peschel.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  528.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  Os. 

The  Second  Adam,  the  Seed  of  the  Woman.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  283.)  WIl!l.ams 
and  Norgate. 

Woodward,  H.  B.,  P.G.8. — 'The  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  (Square  crown 
8vo,  pp.  476.)  Longmans.  14a. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Lectures  on  Architecture.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  E.  Viollet-le-Duc  by  Benjamin  Bucknall.  (Samp.sou 
Low). — Of  all  the  great  and  good  work  which  Viollet- 
le-Duc  has  done,  the  ‘  Lectures  on  Architecture  ’  must 
take  rank  among  the  greatest  and  best.  So  splendid 
are  they  in  thought,  as  well  as  admirable  iu  plan  and 
perfect  in  execution,  tliat  they  demand  on  the  one  hand 
as  much  attention  ns  literary  work  as  they  command  on 
the  other  hand  as  architectural  classics.  It  is  many 
years  now  since  the  great  artist  first  gave  these  lectures 
to  the  world,  but  their  fame  is  unshaken,'  they  still 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  all  great  instructive  books. 
If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bucknall  contracted  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  by  translating  that  other  work  of  the  author, 
‘  The  Habitetions  of  Man  in  all  Ages,*  most  delightful 
of  imaginative  lessons,  how  much  ho  has  added  thereto 
by  making  English  these  unrivalled  lectures.  Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  works  are  cosmopolitan,  and  not  to  be  shut  up 
within  the  language  and  literature  of  any  one  country  ; 
but  in  attempting  to  adapt  these  specimens  of  them  to 
our  insular  forms  of  speech,  Mr.  Bucknall  had  a  difficult 
task  before  him,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that 
he  has  succeeded  admirably,  and  added  to  our  literature 
a  most  delightful  work.  Even  those  to  whom  every 
principle  or  term  of  that  division  of  art  universal 
which  is  called  architecture  is  unknown,  will  find  an 
incalculable  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  these 
lectures,  so  interesting  is  the  style  and  so  vast  the 
information  and  the  power  of  conveying  information  of 
their  author,  while  to  those  to  whom  the  laws  of  the 
art  are  not  shut  in  a  sealed  book  the  work  will  be  of 
inestimable  value.  The  first  lecture,  that  on  barbarism 
and  art,  might  be  read  and  re-read  with  ever- fresh 
advantage.  How  admirable  the  author’s  artistic  plea 
for  that  centaur  which  Lucretius  proved  impossible  but 
which  Dante  saw  so  distinctly  parting  his  beard  w’itli 
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his  arrow  in  the  gloomy  ways  of  Hell.  If  art  be 
diyided  into  sound  and  shape,  M.  Viollet-le-Dnc  has 
won  laurels  in  either,  and  his  illustrations  to  his  lectures 
are  admirable. 

Poems.  ByE.  G.  A.  Holmes.  (Henry  S.  King.) — These 
poems  arc  an  extremely  good  example  of  certain  phases 
of  cultiTated  thought  on  religion  and  religious  feelings 
in  Oxford,  expressed  in  verse-form  of  very  considerable 
merit.  Mr.  Holmes  seems  to  thoroughly  feel  the  subjects 
with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  to  treat  them  to  the  very 
best  of  his  ability,  with  a  very  successful  result.  “  What 
think  ye  of  Christ,”  one  of  the  longer  poems  in  the 
volume,  is  deserving  of  considerable  praise,  both  for 
thought  and  manner  of  treatment.  The  same  observa¬ 
tion  will  apply  to  ”  Cur  Deus  Homo,”  and  “  The  Shadow 
of  the  Cross ;  ”  the  latter  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
best  poems  in  the  volume.  The  two  following  sonnets 
will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  style  of  the  book  ; — 

ONWARDNESS. 

Brave  burning  heiirta  that  'mid  the  battle’s  press 
Dream  of  some  final  triumph  dim  and  far, 

And  know  not  they  are  warriors  in  a  war 
Whose  victory  is  its  own  endlessness — 

Strong,  onward*reaching  souls,  whose  speed  and  stress 
Chafes  at  the  barriers  of  their  narrowed  sphere — 

Who  lo<ik  BO  far,  they  cannot  see  God  near — 

Whose  lips  deny  even  what  their  lives  confess. 

They  are  as  one  who  stands  on  some  sheer  height. 

While  a  dark  sea  breaks  whitening  at  its  base, 

And  Bunsetwards  lit  waves  are  rolling  bright. 

And  gates  of  gold  guard  a  more  golden  place — 

So,  as  he  stands  and  longs  for  that  far  light, 

Its  glow  divine  rests  on  his  gazing  face. 

INWARDNESS. 

Pure,  peaceful  hearts,  that  are  content  to  pray 
In  simple  faith,  though  dim  and  veiled  be  sight, 

Their  humble  prayers  for  grace  to  walk  aright 
Through  all  the  little  dangers  of  the  day — 

That  only  ask  to  see  a  little  way. 

Weaving  no  wide-meant,  world-embracing  schemes. 

No  vast  conceptions,  no  far-reaching  dreams — 

These  do  not  ask  the  issue  of  the  fray, 
llt^py  if  each  is  steadfast  to  his  post. 

Careless  of  all  without,  if  pure  within  ; 

And  oft,  maybe,  they  deem  the  battle  lost. 

Wielding  the  while  world-shaping  powers  that  win. 

Whose  fountain-head  is  the  heart's  innermost. 

Which  they  grow'  near  who  grow  away  from  sin. 

The  Atelier  da  Lys.  By  the  author  of  ‘  Mademoiselle 
Mori.*  (Longmans). — All  to  whom  subjects  dealing  with 
the  second  of  Disraeli’s  two  most  important  events  in 
history,  the  War  of  Troy  and  the  French  Revolution, 
are  attractive,  will  probably  be  led  towards  ‘  The  Atelier 
du  Lys,’  on  account  of  its  second  title  *  An  Art  Student 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror.*  Those  who  are  so  drawn 
will  not,  wo  think,  lie  disappointed,  although  at 
first  anything  connected  with  that  terrible  epoch,  the 
trilogy  of  blood — Revolution,  Terror,  and  White  Terror — 
may  inspire  a  semi-adverse  feeling,  so  often  and  with 
such  varied  results  has  this  theme  been  touched  before  by 
English  hands  alone.  Historically,  the  only  modern 
English  Epic  has  exhausted  the  subject,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  novels — if  not  the  greatest,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  original  and  poetic  in  conception  and  treat¬ 
ment — of  a^eat  novelist — Dickens’s  ‘  Tale  of  Two  Cities,’ 
is  steeped  therein,  but  in  a  recent  dramatisation  of  the 
story  the  scene  and  time  had  to  be  changed,  so  familiar, 
and  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view  so  unsuccessful,  are 
plays  dealing  with  the  French  Revolution,  a  strong  ex¬ 
ample  of  which  has  been  seen  quite  recently  on  the 
London  stage.  *  The  Atelier  du  Lys,’  however,  contrives 
to  bo  fresh  and  interesting.  The  story  deals  with  the 
fortunes  of  a  young  girl  of  humble  provincial  birth,  who 
is  discovered  trying  to  aid  a  condemned  aristocrat.  Both 
are  close  at  hand  to  death,  but  one  of  the  monkey-freaks 
of  the  tiger  mob,  who  are  about  to  slay  them,  compels 
instead  the  aristocrat  to  marry  the  peasant-girl  by  civil 
form,  this  being  before  those  darker  days,  when 

Carrier  camo  down  to  the  Loire  and  slew 
Till  all  the  ways  and  the  waves  waxed  red, 

Bound  and  drowned,  slaying  two  by  two, 

Maidens  and  young  men  naked  and  wed. 

To  this  illegal  marriage  the  young  nobleman  holds 


himself  bound  by  the  sacred  command  of  Noblesse  oblige. 
His  wife  in  name  he  entrusts  to  his  aunt,  for  the  stormy 
events  of  the  time  call  him  away,  and  it  is  of  the  heroine’s 
fortunes  in  Paris  that  the  rest  of  the  book  treats,  till 
husband  and  wife  at  last  meet  again  for  happiness.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  a  wicked  lover. 
Of  course  there  is,  unexaggerated  though,  and  not  ill- 
depicted,  who  is  luckily  killed  at  the  last.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  given  by  the  art  studio  of  a  worthy  old  loyal¬ 
ist  painter,  M.  Delys,  who  signs  his  picture  with  a  lily,  and 
proves  a  kind  friend  to  the  heroine  as  well  as  to  a 
worthy  young  Swiss  artist,  a  worshipper  and  pupil  of 
the  great  David,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  story. 
The  shadows  of  some  of  the  Titan  forms  of  the  time 
pass  over  the  pages ;  Danton’s  wild  road  has  led  him  to 
death ;  Camille  Desmoulins  is  with  him,  and  Camille’s 
wife  Lucile,  the  pair  whose  sweet  sad  love-story  has 
been  so  vividly  told  by  Esquiros  in  ‘  Les  Montagnards  ;  * 
Robespierre,  seagreen  incorruptible  of  Carlyle,  centre 
of  Coleridge’s  extraordinary  dramatic  poem,  is  here,  too, 
till  the  last.  The  author  of  ‘  Mademoiselle  Mori  ’  has 
given  in  this  new  book  a  clever  story,  which  deserves 
especial  praise  for  its  avoidance  of  cheap  sensational 
effects,  and  for  the  interesting  picture  it  gives  of  Paris 
during  the  terror-time,  when,  as  during  recent  com¬ 
mune  reign,  Paris  was  still  Paris,  and  David’s  art 
students  wandered  through  the  streets  in  classic  cos¬ 
tume,  and  dreamed  perhaps,  like  Goethe  and  the  young 
Counts  Stolberg  in  the  days  of  their  wild  youth,  of 
going  back  to  still  greater  golden-age  simplicity.  It 
is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  the  heroine 
of  *  The  Atelier  du  Lys,’  Edm4e,  should’  suggest 
that  fairest  of  George  Sand’s  heroines,  she  who  was 
loved  by  Bernard  de  la  Roche  Mauprat ;  but  the  story 
is  one  of  much  merit,  to  be  read  to  the  end,  and  found 
interesting  without  quite  knowing  why. 

Women  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  Madame 
R.  A.  Caplin.  (Dean  and  Son.) — This  book,  while 
treating  of  the  improved  condition  of  women  in  the 
present  day  as  compared  with  their  situation  under  any 
of  our  previous  queens,  shows,  however,  the  many  faulto 
belonging  to  want  of  civilisation  under  which  women 
still  suffer,  and  then  points  out  the  good  which  the 
remedy,  namely,  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health, 
&c.,  would  introduce.  Much  of  the  book  is  very  sensibly 
and  plainly  written,  and  earnest  in  effort.  There  is  one 
sentence  in  the  book  which  will  be  rather  alarming 
to  those  who  talk  of  a  Queen  Anne  revival.  It  says, 
“  the  ago  of  Anne  was  hollow,  mean,  and  licentious. 
There  was  a  lack  of  healthy  truth  in  everything.” 


SECOND  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERT. 

Wagner’s  star  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  impress  of  popu¬ 
larity  is  on  his  name.  A  few  nights  ago  Siegfried’s  Death 
March  from  the  Ring  of  the  Nihlung  was  the  chief  feature  of 
one  of  the  Promenade  Concerts ;  and  last  Saturday  the  Crystal 
Palace  followed  suit  by  devoting  the  second  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to  Wagner,  the  Death  March  being  again  amongst 
the  works  selected.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of  the  time,  but 
what  they  mean  is  as  yet  difficult  to  tell.  Have  we  to  deal 
with  a  temporary  whim  of  fashion,  or  may  we  give  credit  to 
the  public  for  a  serious  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
new  and  important  phase  in  art  ?  In  either  case  we  should 
advise  conductors  to  use  some  moderation  in  their  newly- 
awakened  zeal  for  the  music  of  the  future.  Few  parte  of 
Wagner’s  operas  bear  transference  into  the  concert-hall  with¬ 
out  considerable  damage ;  and  a  succession  of  detached  pieces, 
however  interesting  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  cannot  but  have 
a  wearisome  effect  upon  the  hearer.  The  limits  alluded  to  were 
decidedly  transgressed  by  Mr.  Manns  on  Saturday.  He  began  his 
selection  from  Wagner  with  the  Overture  to  Rienzi,  a  juvenile 
work,  full  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  foreshadowing  tne  future 
master  of  orchestration,  but  somewhat  crude  in  conception  and 
colouring.  The  themes  remind  one  of  Weber,  the  treatment  of 
Spontini.  Whether  it  was  judicious  to  choose  apiece  so  exclu¬ 
sively  intended  as  a  dramatic  introduction  for  separate  perform¬ 
ance  may  seem  doubtful^  this  performance,  however,  as  such,  left 
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nothing  to  be  desired ;  it  was  spirited  and  fresh,  quite  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  character  of  the  work.  The  same  remark 
does  unfortunately  not  apply  to  the  rendering  of  the  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Lohengrin  which  followed  in  immediate  succession. 
We  have  repeatedly,  in  these  columns,  alluded  to  the  super¬ 
natural  beauties  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  musical  imagery  j 
we  have  also  pointed  out  that  its  successful  rendering  requires 
the  observation  of  the  finest  dynamic  and  rbythmiem  nuances. 
Mr.  Manns  had  changed  its  solemn  measure  to  a  comfortable 
andantino,  and  in  this  tempo  he  persevered  with  little  varia¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  excellent  conductor  unconsciously  felt  the 
exceeding  length  of  his  Wagner  selection,  and  wished  to  get 
through  it  at  double-quick  time.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
account  for  a  failure,  the  more  noticeable  as  it  is  rare  at  these 
concerts.  Between  the  composition  of  the  Overture  to  Rienzi 
and  that  of  Siegfried’s  Deatu  March  there  lies  an  interval  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  The  change  observable  in  Wagner’s 
style  is  commensurate  to  this  lapse  of  time.  In  both  pieces 
the  resources  of  the  orchestra  ere  put  to  their  utmost  trial ; 
but  notice  the  marvellous  refinement  of  instrumental  effect  in 
the  later  work.  The  way  in  which  the  sombre  tone  of  the 
whole  is  preserved,  in  spite  of  the  brightness  of  some  of  the 
themes,  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity.  For  some  of  the  melodies 


their  individual  styles  more  or  less  sympathetic  or  repulsive 
to  individual  hearers.  The  question  of  absolute  excellent  will 


in  most  cases  remain  an  open  one,presupp?riug  always  that  the 
high  demands  of  modem  technique  are  satisfied.  And  with 
regard  to  this  point,  Mme.  Goddard  need  not  shun  comparison 
with  any  of  her  rivals  native  or  foreign.  We  happened  some 
time  ago  to  come  upon  an  interesting  passage  in  the  diary  of 
the  late  Mr.  Moscheles,  which  may  be  quoted  to  advantage  at 
the  present  moment.  After  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of 


a  child  at  Paris,  and  prophesied  her  brilliant  future.  Who 
will  doubt  my  gifts  as  a  prophet  after  this?  She  masters 
the  greatest  difiiculties  with  astounding  calmness  and 
elegance,  and  her  touch  is  bright  and  clear,  like  a  bell.  Here 
(at  Leipsig)  she  found  the  recognition  she  deserved.  She 
must  satisfy  the  severest  critics  anywhere.”  We  ought  to  take 
an  example  from  Moscheles’  comprehensive  spirit  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Our  admiration  for  Rubinstein’s  impulsive  verve  is  surely 
no  reason  why  we  should  undervalue  the  less  demonstrative 
finish  of  Arabella  Goddard,  or  vice  vei'sd. 

We  subjoin  the  varied  and  interesting  programme  of  the 


lueuicB,  IB  H  lunrvei  oi  ingenuiiy.  xor  Bouie  oi  me  meiouies  we  subiom  tlie  variea  ana  interesting  programme  of  the 
are  bright  and  joyous,  the  echoes  of  Siegfried’s  noble  career,  of  first  recital,  which  was  of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  length, 


his  divine  mission,  of  his  valour,  of  his  love,  but  all  interwoven 


Siegfried’s  Funeral  March  is  a  piece  of  music  of  sublime  beauty, 
and  was  felt  to  be  such  by  the  audience  on  Saturday.  The 
fact  is  not  without  importance.  It  has  been  said  that  Wagner’s 
music,  whatever  may  be  its  advantages  as  a  vehicle  of  dramatic 
emotion,  lacks  absolute  beauty.  But  here  we  see  an  audience, 
for  the  greater  part,  no  doubt,  unacquainted  with  the  Ring  of 
the  Niblungj  deeply  moved  by  a  detached  piece  of  instrumental 
music.  How  is  the  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for  except 
in  one  way  too  obvious  to  need  further  explanation.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  this  extremely  diflScult  work  was  wholly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Manns  and  his 
orchestra. 

The  conclusion  of  the  selection,  and  of  the  concert,  was 
formed  by  a  piece  very  different  in  character  from  the  one  just 
alluded  to.  We  are  speaking  of  the  Festival  March,  written 
by  Wagner  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  at  Philadelphia. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  work  is  expressed  by  the  motto  from 
the  second  part  of  Goethe’s  Faust  ” — 

He  but  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 

Who  daily  conquers  them  anew  ; 


and  from  which  the  three  last  pieces,  mere  tours  de  force  of 
technical  skill,  might  have  been  left  out  to  advantage. 
Grand  Sonata  in  D  Major,  Op.  100,  by  Hummel ;  selection 
of  “Songs  without  Words,”  by  Mendelssohn;  Nocturne  in 
E  mmor ;  Waltz  in  D  flat.  Op.  (k,  by  Chopin  ;  Grand  Sonata, 
Op.  63  (dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein),  by  Beethoven;  Suite 
de  Pieces,  in  G  Minor,  by  Handel ;  thirty-two  variations  on 
an  original  theme,  in  C  Minor,  by  Beethoven ;  La  femine 
du  Marin,  by  Kalkbrenner;  Paraphrase  of  Schumann’s  song 
“Widmung,”  by  Liszt;  and  Fantasia  on  airs  from  Masor 


“Widmung,”  by  Liszt;  and  Fantasia  on  airs  from  Masor 
nieUOf  by  Thaloerg.  After  the  remarks  above  quoted,  a 
further  analysis  of  Mme.  Goddard’s  executive  qualities  is  not 
required.  A  few  points  may  be  mentioned.  Mendelssohn’s 
“  Hunting-song  ”  and  Chopin’s  Valse  were  masterpieces 
of  reproductive  skill,  the  piaubt’s  touch  in  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  piece  evincing  in  an  eminent  degree  that  quality  which 
the  Germans  appropriately  term  “/>er/end.”  In  the  Waldstein’s 
Sonata  we  most  admired  the  commencement  of  the  Rondo  theme, 
which,  after  the  sombre  chords  of  the  introductory  adagio, 
sounds  like  a  message  of  bright  hope ;  the  repose  and  dignity 
of  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard's  style  here  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
Chopin’s  Nocturne,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  us  wanting 
in  cnaracter  with  regard  to  both  rhythm  and  sentiment.  The 
technique  displayed  in  Thalberg’s  Fantasia  was  of  the  highest 


-  ,  ^  ,  -  order,  although  wasted  on  a  showy  piece  of  little  artistic  value, 

an  idea  well  worthy  of  tbe  history  and  future  tasks  of  a  young  Throughout  the  concert  we  did  not  hear  a  single  false  note.  An 
and  rising  people.  W  agnei  s^  coinposition  is  brilliant  and  encore  of  Chopin’s  Valse,  and  cordial  applause  throughout,  were 
bright  in  character.  As  a  musical  illusteation  of  the  signitb  well-earned  reward  of  the  pianist’s  excellent  performance, 
cance  of  the  ceremony  iHeaves  The  second  recital  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  lOth  inst. 


the  personal  inspiration  found  in  his  other  work  is  naturally 
wanting.  But  the  broad  and  massive  rhythms  of  the  first 
theme  speak  of  great  historic  and  national  forces,  while  the 
melodiousness  of  the  second  motive  seems  to  indicate  the 
softening  influence  of  artistic  and  literary  aspiration.  The 
structure  of  the  work  is  essentially  founded  on  the  orthodox 
form  of  the  march,  although  considerably  enlarged  and  varied. 
The  instrumentation  is  very  rich  and  powerful,  being  intended 
for  the  enormous  hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  In  a 
smaller  space  the  impression  of  noisiness  may  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  conductors  ought  to  take  care  to  temper  particularly 
the  brass.  Of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  concert  we  mention 
a  concertino  for  clarinet  and  orchestra  by  Weber,  the  solo  part 
being  exquisitely  rendered  by  Mr.  Clinton.  Mdlle.  Lowe  and 
Mr.  Shakespeare  were  the  vocalists.  The  former  gave  “  Voi 
che  sapete  ”  from  Figaro,  and  “  Elsa’s  Dream  ”  from  Lohengrin, 
the  latter  a  Romanza  from  Donizetti’s  Favorita,  and  two 
songs,  “  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  ”  by  Schumann,  and  “  Sing, 
Maiden,  Sing,”  by  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  the  latter  a  charming 
song,  which  we  should  have  liked  still  better  but  for  the 
frequent  repetition  of  single  words  and  phrases.  The  sym¬ 
phony  was  Haydn’s  in  G,  called  the  “  Militarv,”  which  had  not 
neen  heard  at  the  Saturday  Concerts  since  1§63. 


DKAM  A. 


HENRY  V. 


V  V.  AT  THE  QUEEN  S  THEATRE. 
“  THIS  TUN  OK  TREASURE.” 


As  a  great  effort  has  evidently  been  made  to  secure  hlBtorical 
accuracy  in  the  dresses,  scenery,  and  stage  details  of  this 
play,  it  seems  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  effect  of 
one  of  the  earlier  scenes  is  sadly  marred  by  the  misinteirreta- 
tion  of  a  descriptive  phrase.  The  scene  is  that  in  which  the 
Kincr  receives  tne  French  Ambassadors,  and  the  phrase,  the  mis- 


MME.  ARABELLA  GODDARD’S  RECITAL. 

Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  has  returned  from  her  musical  tour 
to  the  antipodes,  and,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years, 
^peared  for  the  first  time  again  before  a  London  audience  on 
Thursday  last.  Her  numerous  admirers  gave  her  a  cordial  and 
deserved  welcome.  The  name  of  our  English  pianist  has  been  on 
former  occasions  the  subject  of  a  controversy  which  we  sincerely 
hope  will  not  be  revived  on  her  return  amongst  us.  Invidious 
and  superfluous  comparisons  have  been  made  between  her  style 
and  her  merits  and  those  of  representative  foreign  pianists, 
such  as  Mme.  Schumann,  Dr.  von  Billow,  and  Rubinstein.  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  kind  seldom  lead  to  much.  All  artists  have 


King  receives  the  French  Ambassadors,  and  the  phrase,  the  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  which  produces  so  unfortunate  a  result,  is 
that  describing  the  mocking  gift  of  the  Dauphin,  “  this  tun  of 
treasure.”  Here,  according  to  stage  tradition,  the  word  “  tun  ”  is 
understood  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre  as  referring  to  a  large  cask 
or  barrel — the  only  sense  now  generally  known.  Accordingly, 
when  the  French  Ambassadors  are  announced,  two  servants 
are  seen  struggling  forward  under  a  burden  which  they 
set  down  in  front  of  the  King.  This  burden  is  a  wooden 
tub  or  tumbrel,  apparently  between  three  and  ^  four  feet 
square  and  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  It  is  brought 
in  with  poles  and  porters  like  a  truncated  sedan  chair,  set 
down  in  front  of  the  throne,  and  left  there,  the  bearing- 
poles  sticking  out  on  either  side.  When  the  King  replies 
to  the  Ambassadors,  he  solemnly  descends  from  the  throne, 
advances  to  the  tub,  and  having  removed  the  cover,  apostro¬ 
phises  the  imaginary  tennis-balls.  Nothing  could  well  1^ 
imagined  more  incongruous  and  unbecoming  than  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  this  ponderous  interpretation  of  the 
Dauphin’s  jest. 

The  absurdities  arise  from  supposing  that  in  this  passaf^e 
“  tun  ”  must  mean  a  big  vessel,  whereas  in  Shakespeare’s  time  it 
was  applied  quite  as  commonly  to  a  small  vessel,  especially  to  a 
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silyer  or  silver-gilt  cup,  which,  either  empty  or  filled  with 
smaller  presents,  was  then,  os  now,  a  common  form  of  gift. 
Professor  Spencer  Baynes  explained  this  fully  in  an  article  on 
**  New  ShaKespearean  Interpretations,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Jieview  four  years  ago.  As  the  matter  is  now  of 
practical  interest,  some  readers  may  like  to  see  the  passage, 
which  we  accordingly  give : — 

The  first  is  a  word  that  often  puzzled  us  in  the  earlier  days 
of  our  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare,  but  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  commentators  have  not  noticed.  It  is  the 
word  tun  occurring  in  the  celebrated  scene  between  the  King 
and  the  French  Ambassadors  in  Jlennj  V.  where  the  latter 
delivers  the  ‘  merry  message  ’  and  the  mocking  present  of  the 
Dauphin : — 

First  Amb.  In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says,  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth ; 

And  bids  you  bo  advis’d,  there’s  naught  in  Franco 
That  can  bo  with  a  nimble  galliard  won  ; 

You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 

Ho  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit, 

This  tu7i  of  treasure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this. 

Desires  you  let  tbo  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hoar  no  more  of  you.  This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  ? 

Eke.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  We’re  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant  with  us ; 

His  present  and  your  pains  wo  thank  you  for : 

When  we  have  match’d  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 

We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father’s  crown  iuto  the  hazard. 

“  Here  the  *  tun  of  treasure  ’  is  evidently  brought  in  and 
delivered  by  the  Ambassadors,  and  the  puzzle  always  was  how 
this  could  be  conveniently  or  gracefully  effected,  if  tun  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  ordinary  sense.  The  only  meaning  of  tun  known 
to  our  lexicographers  is  that  of  a  large  cask,  and  how  a  large 
cask  filled  with  teunis-balls  could  be  brought  by  the  Ambassadors 
and  delivered  in  the  liing’s  presence,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
see.  The  difliculty  is,  however,  removed  by  remembering 
that  tuHy  or  in  the  older  spelling  tunne,  had  in  Shakspeare’s 
day  two  widely  different  meanings.  While  the  generic  sense 
in  harmony  with  the  etymology,  is  that  which  holds  or  contains, 
still  the  tun  denoted  vessels  of  very  different  sizes  and  uses. 
In  addition  to  a  large  cask  containing  a  certain  measure  of 
liquids  or  solids,  it  was  applied  to  a  goblet,  chalice,  or  drinking- 
cup,  more  commonly  a  silver-gilt  goblet.  Thus  Minsheu,  on 
the  English  side  of  his  Spanish  Dictionary,  gives  ^a  tunne,  or 
nut  to  drink  in,  cubiletey  which  is  explained,  ‘  a  drinking-cup 
of  silver,  or  such  a  cup  as  juglers  use  to  show  divers  tricks 
by.’  In  illustration  of  this  we  may  mention  that  in  an  old 
country  town  we  remember  an  inn  formerly  known  as  ‘  The 
Three  Tuns,’  which  had  as  its  ancient  painted  sign  three  gilt 
goblets  exactly  like  those  used  by  street  jugglers.  From  a 
passage  given  by  Halliwell,  it  would  seem  that  nut  or  nutte 
was  used  like  for  a  drinking-cup  or  goblet,  which  in  wealthy 
houses  was  commonly  of  silver  or  silver-gilt.  This  sense 
of  the  term  is  further  illustrated  by  a  letter  in  Hakluyt’s 
‘  Voyages,’  describing  an  interview  which  the  representatives 
of  an  English  mercantile  company  had  wdth  the  Emperor  of 
Ilussia  in  the  year  1555: — 

Wo  camo  boforo  him  the  tenth  day;  and,  before  wo  came  to  his 
presence,  wo  went  throw  a  great  chamber,  where  stood  many  small 
tutincs,  pailes,  bowles,  and  ix)t8  of  silver,  I  mean,  like  washing 
bowles,  all  pared  gilt :  and  within  that  another  chamber,  wherein 
sate  (I  thiuke)  noero  a  hundred  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  then  into  the 
chamber  where  his  grace  sate,  and  there,  I  thinke,  were  more  then 
in  the  other  chamber,  also  in  Cloth  of  gold  ;  and  wo  did  our  duty, 
and  showed  his  grace  our  queeno’s  grace's  letters. 

The  silver  tuunes  here  described  were  evidently  vessels  of  the 
same  kind  as  ‘  tite  parcel-gilt  goblet  ’  on  wdiich  the  faithless 
Falstaff  swore,  ‘  sitting  in  the  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round 
table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in  Wheeson-week,’ 
to  make  Mistress  Quickly  ‘  my  lady  ’  his  wife.  This  distinc¬ 
tive  meaning  of  the  word  tim  is,  however,  so  completely  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries, 
old  or  new,  or  in  any  Shakspearian  lossary.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  wo  are  aware  of  is  that  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  who,  in  his 
‘  Provincial  Dictionary,’  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Kennett,  ^a 
little  cup,’  as  one  meaning  of  tun.  The  word  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  occur  in  the  Bishop’s  published  Glossary,  and  we  presume, 
therefore,  it  must  be  contained  in  some  manuscript  additions 
that  have  not  yet  seen  the  light.  That  this  is  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  the  word  os  used  in  Henry  V.  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  older  play  on  which  Shakspeare  founded  his 
drama,  and  from  which,  or  rather  from  the  prose  chronicles 
w’hich  furnished  the  material  for  the  play,  the  incident  of  the 
tennis-balls  is  derived.  The  parallel  passage  in  the  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  F'ifth  is  as  follows : — 

Archbyshop.  And  it  please  your  Majesty, 

My  Lord  Punce  Dolphin  greetes  you  well, 

With  this  present. 

[//«  delivereth  a  tunne  of  tcnnis-balles. 


Henry  V.  What  a  guilded  tunne  ! 

I  privy  you,  my  Lord  of  Yorke,  looke  what  is  in  it. 

Yorke.  And  it  please  your  Grace, 

Here  is  a  carpet  and  a  tunne  of  tennis-balles. 

Henry  V.  A  tunne  of  tennis-balles  ? 

I  pray  you,  good  my  Lord  Archbishop, 

W hat  might  the  meaning  thereof  be  ? 

Archhyshop.  And  it  please  you,  my  Lord, 

A  messenger  you  know  ought  to  keepo  closo  his  message. 

And  specially  an  ambassador. 

Henry  V.  But  I  know  that  you  may  declare  your  message 
To  a  king,  the  law  of  armes  allowes  no  losse. 

Archbyshop.  My  Lord,  hearing  of  your  wildnesse  before  your 
Father’s  death,  sent  you  this,  my  good  Lord, 

Moaning  that  you  are  more  fitter  for  a  tennis-court 
Than  a  field,  and  more  fitter  for  a  carpet  than  the  campo. 

Here  the  Archbishop  evidently  enters  the  King’s  presence, 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  gilded  tun  or  chalice  filled  with  tennis- 
balls,  to  the  number  probably  of  half  a  dozen,  the  balls  being 
covered  with  a  square  of  carpet,  and  at  the  royal  direction 
delivers  both  to  the  Duke  of  York.  In  Henry  V.  the 
Ambassadors  who  take  the  place  of  the  Archbishop  deliver 
the  present  in  the  same  way  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter.’’ — Edin~ 
burgh  Review,  vol.  cxxxvi.,  pp.  360-9. 

Among  other  instances  that  might  be  given  of  the  use  of 
“  tun  ”  in  the  same  sense  by  the  dramatists  of  the  period,  I  may 
refer  to  Shirley’s  Gentleman  of  Venice y  Act  iii.  Scene  4. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviexoy 
Professor  Baynes  received  a  note  from  Mr.  T,  H.  Hopkins,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  stating  that  the  word  “  tun  ’’  is  in 
constant  use  in  the  college  as  the  name  of  a  small  silver  cup 
holding  a  third  of  a  quart.  The  cups  are  all  of  the  same 
general  shape,  though  some  are  shorter  and  some  more 
elongated  than  others.  The  word  thus  locally  survives  in  the 
same  sense  it  bears  in  Henry  V. 


VAEIOKUM  NOTES. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  second  volume  of  the  *  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,’  appears,  if  wo  understand  his  meaning  at  all,  to 
charge  M.  Louis  Blanc  with  the  responsibility  of  the  famous 
Ateliers  Nationaux  ”  of  1848.  About  once)  a  year, '  on  an 
average,  ever  since  1848,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
M.  Louis  Blanc  was  no  more  responsible  for  them  than  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin.  We  really  thought  that  the  legend  was  at 
last  fairly  dead  and  buried,  but  Mr.  Martin  apparently  has 
never  even  heard  that  anyone  has  challenged  it.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  as  well  now  to  allow  it  without  further  remonstrance 
to  pass  into  what  we  may  call  Philistine  history.  Nothing,  it 
is  evident,  can  keep  it  out  of  that  school  of  chronicle,  and  it  is 
no  use  making  the  attempt.  Let  those  believe  it  who  like. 
After  all,  the  repeated  assurance  of  Kosciusko  himself  could 
never  get  rid  of  the  Finis  Polonim  ’’  story,  nor  could  the  fact 
that  Cambroune  did  surrender  at  Waterloo  and  lived  for  nearly 
thirty  years  after,  and  always  protested  that  he  never  said  he 
would  not  surrender,  prevent  historians  from  insisting  that  he 
flung  the  famous  defiance  “  La  Garde  meurt,’’  &c.,  in  the  face 
of  his  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fell  there  covered 
with  glory. 

Dr.  George  Henry  Pertz,  for  years  the  editor  of  the  Monu- 
menta  Germanioe  Historicay  and  well  known  as  the  biographer 
of  Baron  Von  Stein,  has  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He 
was  not,  as  a  daily  contemporary  states,  a  mere  distinguished 
litterateur,  but  a  historian  of  considerable  merits.  He  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  Baron  Stein,  the  reformer  of  the 
Prussian  land-laws,  by  his  ‘  History  of  the  Merowingian  Major 
Domos.’  Through  Baron  Stein,  ho  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  collection  of  all  the  sources  of  German 
history.  Ho  also  edited  the  ‘xVrehives  of  the  Society  for  Old 
German  History,’  as  well  as  the  collected  works  of  the 
philosopher  Leibniz.  His  biographies  of  Baron  Stein  and  of 
Field-Marshal  Gneisenau  are  standard  works. 

Professor  Adolf  Stahr,  the  author  of  the  *  Life  of  Lessing,’ 
and  husband  of  the  well-known  novelist,  Fanny  Lewald-Stahr, 
has  died  at  Wiesbaden,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  A  Liberal  in 
creed,  he  yet  wrote  a  kind  of  vindication  of  one  of  the  worst 
tyrants  among  the  Homan  Imperators — a  feat  frequently  per¬ 
formed  already  in  the  last  century  by  authors  who  thought  a 
levelling  despotism  was  a  moans  of  progress.  In  countries 
where  independent  popular  parties  endeavour  to  organise  then>- 
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selves,  this  Imperialist  school  is  apt  to  do  great  mischief. 
Stahr’s  essay,  however,  had  no  influence.  Beyond  this 
passing  whim  of  his,  he  kept  to  the  better  political  line. 

A  feeble 'philo-Turk  working-man’s  meeting  was  held  at 
Hyde  Park  lately,  which  even  the  Conservative  papers  were 
compelled  to  admit  was  not  largely  attended.  Some  even  of 
the  few  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  meeting,  and 
began  proposing  and  seconding  denunciations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Gymnastic  exercises  for  young  ladies  have  been  the  custom 
for  some  time,  in  a  number  of  educational  establishments  in 
Germany,  and  compulsory  in  all  the  upper  towns’  schools  for 
girls  at  Berlin.  This  system  is  now  extended,  since  October  1, 
to  all  the  communal  schools  for  girls  in  the  German  capital. 
Some  opposition  has  for  years  been  attempted  on  the  part  of 
mothers ;  but  the  movement  for  the  better  physical  education 
of  the  female  sex  is  now  rapidly  spreading.  At  present,  in  spite 
of  the  obligatory  character  of  gymnastics,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
girls  still  obtain  a  dispensation  from  it  through  certiflcates 
granted  at  the  instance  of  the  mothers.  A  public  display 
was  held  a  few  days  ago  at  Berlin  in  the  Gymnastic  Hall  of 
the  town,  by  one  of  the  educational  establishments  for  young 
ladies,  when  the  exercises  were  performed  with  great  precision 
and  elegance.  Between  the  various  parts  of  the  programme, 
the  girls  sang  patriotic  songs.  An  agitation  is  being  set  on 
foot  now,  in  connexion  with  the  Pestalozzi  Society,  for  holding 
similar  displays  at  regular  intervals,  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette j  whose  period  of  Gladstone  on  the 
brain  has  again  come  round,  should  be  reminded  of  a  remark  of 
Niebuhr’s,  who  says,  ^‘It  is  always  a  mistake  to  attribute 
ignorance  on  subjects  of  general  notoriety  to  eminent  men,  in 
order  to  account  for  what  we  find  in  them  running  counter  to 
our  own  opinions.”  This  is  Coleridge’s  golden  rule. 

Theatrical  affairs  are  at  present  rather  interesting  and  varied 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Coghlan  is  liked,  considered  handsomer  than 
Mr.  Montague,  and  praised  for  possessing  but  little  English 
accent.  Bret  llarte’s  play,  The  Two  Men  of  Sandy  BaVj  has 
not  been  by  any  means  successful,  and  there  has  been  rather  a 
<*mu8s”  between  him  and  his  critics,  with  many  suggestions 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  but  the  thing  has  come  to  an  end 
without  the  intervention  of  the  law,  and  the  Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar y  in  which  our  old  friend  Colonel  Starbottle  appears, 
is  soon  to  be  withdrawn.  Tennyson’s  Queen  Mary  has  been 
played  in  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  and  Miss  Dargon’s  Queen  has 
received  praise. 

The  Irish  papers  contain  most  promising  accounts  of  Mile. 
Chiomi’s  performances  with  the  concert  company  of  Mme. 
Sinico-Campobello.  Mile.  Chiomi  has,  we  understand,  sung 
the  heroine  of  Thomas’s  Miynon  with  great  success  in  Italy. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Castellani  Collection,  now  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  is  being  sold  for  25  cents, 
about  a  shilling  of  our  money,  but  not  representing  really  more 
in  buying-power  than  sixpence  does  here,  thus  giving  to  the 
world  at  large  a  valuable  work  at  a  very  low  price. 

In  the  second  volume  of  ^  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,’  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  makes  casual  allusion  to  “  a  Mr.  Finlay,” 
who  is  no  other  than  the  great  Greek  historian.  We  shall 
have  Mr.  Martin  soon  speaking  of  one  Hume,  a  man  named 
Macaulay,  a  person  called  Froude,  and  so  on. 

Someone  has  recently  given  an  account  of  an  agreeable  and 
inexpensive  pleasure-trip,  of  some  weeks’  duration,  in  a 
phaeton.  The  idea  was  probably  taken  from  Mr.  William 
Black’s  *  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,’  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  question  of  working  expenses,  which  so  completely 
destroyed  a  kindly  clergyman’s  recent  attempt  to  asj-ist  the 
world  with  an  account  of  his  travelling  experience,  was  en¬ 
tirely  and  wisely  avoided. 

A  little  while  ago,  London  and  New  York  papers  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  write  the  biography  of  Colonel  Vanderbilt,  the 
veteran  American  speculator,  about  whom  his  great  rival. 


Jim  Fisk,  before  he  went  where  the  woodbine  twineth,” 
expressed  the  hope  one  day  to  bust  the  old  cuss.”  He  dis¬ 
appointed  Fisk,  and  now  he  disappoints  the  journals,  for  he 
still  lives,  and  the  latest  about  him  is  that  the  *^Rged 
pessimist,”  as  the  New  York  Nation  calls  him,  has  said  of  the 
Hell  Gate  explosion  that  the  whole  thing  is  not  worth  a  cent.” 

It  is  not  easy  for  poets  to  find  names  for  their  books,  nor  are 
these  names  always  understood.  Mr.  Thdophile  Marziul’s 
*  Gallery  of  Pigeons’  has  been  bought  by  people  as  a  work  on 
pigeon-fancying.  The  latest  cose  of  such  a  curious  blunder  is 
to  be  found  in  a  well-known  book  index,  which  gives  Mr. 
Gosse’s  *  On  Viol  and  Flute  ’  under  the  head  of  works  on 
musical  instruments. 

What  was  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  Mary  Stuart  ?  The 
question  is  not  apparently  an  easy  question  to  answer  offliand. 
There  are  many  pictures  extant  of  the  daughter  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  all  authentic  and  undoubted,  but  all  differing  wholly 
among  themselves.  Kobertson  gives  her  hair  as  black ; 
Brantome,  who  says  so  much,  is  silent  on  this  subject.  A 
sentence,  however,  in  Theodore  Martin’s  *  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort’  throws  light  on  the  subject; — ^^The  remembrance  of 
this  pleasant  evening  may  have  been  in  the  late  Lord  Bo!- 
haven’s  mind  when  he  made  a  bequest  to  Her  Majesty  of  a 
cabinet  which  had  been  brought  by  Queen  Mary  from  France, 
and  given  by  her  to  the  Regent,  Lord  Mar,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  family  of  Lord  Belhaven.  This  cabinet,  which 
contains  a  lock  of  Queen  Mary’s  hair,  and  a  purse,  worked  by 
her,  is  now  in  Windsor  Castle.  The  lock  of  hair  is  large — a 
full  tress  of  beautiful  golden  hair — very  fine  in  texture,  and 
full  of  life,  like  that  of  a  girl  of  sixteen.” 

German  anthropological  statistics,  which,  however,  are  not 
completed  yet,  show  that  in  Prussia,  among  the  youth  below 
the  age  of  fourteen,  about  72  per  cent,  had  fair  hair ;  20  per 
cent,  brown  hair;  and  only  i’21  per  cent,  black  hair.  In 
Bavaria,  there  were  only  64  per  cent,  with  fair  hair ;  41  per 
cent,  with  brown  hair ;  and  6  per  cent,  with  black  hair.  A 
similar  difference  prevails  with  regard  to  blue  eyes  and  brown 
eyes.  A  brunette  colour  of  the  skin  is  found  in  Prussia  only 
to  the  extent  of  C'63  per  cent.;  in  Bavaria  15  per  cent.  **  Tlio 
conclusion,”  it  is  added,  is  warranted  therefrom  that  the 
brown  population  must  have  entered  Germany  from  the  South.” 
To  this  conclusion,  drawn  in  so  absolute  a  manner,  we  would 
take  exception.  Tacitus,  no  doubt,  speaks  of  the  ^Mefiant 
blue  eyes  and  the  reddish  fair  hair  of  the  Germans.”  But  we 
also  know  from  Roman  sources  that,  even  then,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cosmetic  was  manufactured,  and  also  exported,  from 
Germany,  made  of  goat’s  tallow  and  birch-juice,  which  served  to 
give  a  more  yellowish  tinge  to  the  hair.  It  is,  therefore,  clear 
that  a  portion  of  the  Germans  themselves  artificially  helped 
themselves  to  the  colour  of  the  -hair  prevailing  among  the 
majority.  Again,  in  an  Eddie  song,  which  to  all  appearance 
was  brought  from  Germany  to  the  North,  and  in  the  Skalda, 
we  find  Gothic  men  and  the  Nifiungs  described  as  ^^dark- 
heads,”  and  as  J*  raven-black  of  hair,”  from  which  dark  eyes 
and  a  brunette  complexion  of  the  skin  may  be  inferred.  Even 
in  early  times,  a  brown  admixture  to  the  fair-haired  and  white¬ 
skinned  great  majority  of  the  Germans  is  thus  proved. 

Never  has  there  been  a  richer  crop  of  archmological  excava¬ 
tions  than  just  now;  whether  produced  according  to  a  set 
plan,  or  brought  to  light  by  mere  chance.  At  Bonn,  on  the 
Rhine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  a  new  building  con¬ 
nected  with  the  University,  remnants  of  Roman  houses  have 
been  found,  showing  signs  of  a  conflagration — probably  the 
result  of  a  struggle  between  Germanic  tribes  and  the  foreign 
dominion.  On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  houses  there  were  beau¬ 
tiful  frescoes,  which  unfortunately  broke  in  pieces  when  taken 
out.  The  picture  represents  an  amazon  on  a  horse,  with  a 
lance  in  her  right  hand ;  her  mantle  driven  back  by  the  wind. 
Near  her,  there  are  some  foot  soldiers  who,  so  far  as  can  bo 
seen,  appear  to  parry  her  thrusts.  The  colours  are  well  pre¬ 
served.  A  bronze  statue,  representing  a  fine  youth,  probably  a 
charioteer;  a  little  votive  altar, with  a  much  mutilated  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  a  potter’s  oven,  with  many  urns  and  tiles ;  numberless  ol)- 
jects  for  everyday  use — such  as  dishes ;  cups  of  black  clay  with 
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For  He  of  low  hearts  can  make  high ;  of  high 

He  can  make  low,  and  unto  death  bring  nigh ;  r 

And  hard  hearts  He  can  make  them  kind  and  free. 

Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  publish,  in  New  York,  Edward  Barrett’s 
*  Carlyle  Anthology,’  and  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sous  publish  Van 
Laun’s  *  History  of  French  Literature.’ 

It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  a  new  edition  of  Shirley  the 
dramatist  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  world  by  a  publisher 
who  has  already  done  much  to  further  the  study  of  old 
dramatic  literature.  This  will  be  a  great  boon,  for.  Dyce’s 
six'Yolume  edition,  published  in  1833,  is  long  since  as  a  thing 
unattainable.  .  \ 

The  question  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  just  now  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire  that  any 
expression  of  opinion  by  a  competent  authority  should  be 
welcome  alike  to  merchants  and  politicians.  Few  men  have  a 
better  right  to  be  heard  on  such  a  question  than  Professor 
Fawcett,  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  hear  that  he  has 
devoted  two  chapters  to  its  discussion  in  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  his  *  Manual  of  Political  Economy,’  shortly  to  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Fisher,  one  of  the  coUaborateurs  of  Mr.  H.  H.- 
Bancroft,  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  book  on  the  Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific,  has  embodied  the  results  of  four  years’ 
observation  of  men  and  manners  in  California,  in  a  brief 
and  lively  sketch  of  the  g^graphical,  political,  literary,  social, 
and  religious  phenomena  presented  to  him  in  that  wonderful 
country.  His  book,  making  a  small  volume  oi  300  pages,  will 
be  published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

M.  Dussieux,  professor  at  Saint-Cyr,  has  just  published  a 
new  book,  a  volume  of  *  Letters  of  Henri  IV.,’  which  will  be 
of  great  value  to  students  of  French  history,  though  those  who 
wish  to  know  as  much  about  Henri  IV.  as  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Sidonia 
knew  about  Henri  HI.  and  his  Court,  will  probably  have  to 
master  the  gigantic  edition  of  Henri  IV.’s  Letters,  which  the 
French  Government  published  in  eight  volumes. 


an  inscription  in  white;  bottles  large  and  small;  buckles;  dice; 
pencils  in  ivory  or  bronze,  with  ornamented  tops ;  coins  con¬ 
tained  in  urns  of  partly  colossal  dimensions,  and  many  other 
things  were  dug  up  at  the  same  time.  These  discoveries  have 
been  made  along  an  old,  well-known  Roman  high-road.  The 
excavations  are  still  continued  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bonn  Society  of  Arcbseologists,  whose  president  is  Professor 
Weerth.  Many  more  interesting  finds  are  expected. 

The  article  in  the  World  of  August  23,  on  Anglo-Indian 
society,  has  called  forth  an  indignant  remonstrance  from  the 
Bombay  Gazette  of  September  16,  in  an  article  since  republished 
in  the  Bombay  Gazette  Summary  of  September  22,  which  may 
be  perhaps  best  described  as  a  complete  denial  of  almost  every 
statement  made  by  the  offending  journal.  We  do  not  know 
which  of  the  duellists  has  the  advantage  of  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  but  the  Bombay  article  will  remind  some 
readers — as  an  example  of  absolute  negation — of  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews’  famous  ignorance  and  incapacity  ”  letter  to  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  some  years  ago. 

There  are  few  things  so  difficult  to  find  in  London  as  quiet 
and  there  is  no  quest  more  deceptive  than  the  search  for  this 
The  **  noch  eine  Viertelstunde  ”  of  an  Oberland  guide  is  nothing 
to  the  illusive  hopes  of  so-called  quiet  neighbourhoods.  What, 
for  instance,  could  sound  more  peaceful  than  Westbourne 
Grove  P  And  yet  there  are  few  places  more  vexed  with  unbe¬ 
coming  noise  than  this  grove — lucus  a  non  lucendo— in  the  wilds 
of  Bayswater.  Whether  from  the  presence  of  the  colossal 
shopman  who,  it  is  said,  asked  an  R.A.  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
his  shop,  or  from  the  absence  of  proper  police  regulation,  or 
from  unknown  causes,  there  are  few  thoroughfares  so  disagree¬ 
ably  liable  to  disturbance  as  this.  The  barrel  organ,  that  filthy 
pest  of  modern  times,  which  is  to  music  what  spiritualism  is 
to  science,  haunts  the  whole  neighbourhood  by  day,  and  the 
night  is  made  hideous  by  bands  of  young  roughs,  or  of  shop- 
boys,  whose  model  is  the  contagious  music-hall  artiste,”  as 
the  vulgar  wretch  who  bawls  out  offensive  balderdash  delights 
to  bo  called.  London  is,  we  all  know,  the  hub  of  the  universe ; 
and  yet  they  order  this  matter  better  in  France. 

On  Saturday  last,  a  sculler’s  match  was  rowed  on  the  Thames 
between  R.  Boyd  and  J.  Sadler,  the  latter  the  ex-Champion, 
and  who  succumbed  to  Tiickett  the  Australian  last  June. 
Good  judges  at  that  time  doubted  whether  Sadler  was  himself; 
he  was  light  in  weight,  weak  from  influenza,  besides  getting  on 
in  years.  Though  Australia  beat  us,  it  was  a‘  very  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  had  beaten  our  best  man.  Results  now  prove 
that  he  did  not.  Boyd  was  beaten  by  Sadler  eleven  months 
ago ;  he  then  sculled  in  bad  style,  sliding  prematurely,  and  not 
using  bis  body.  In  Juno  he  sculled  in  as  bad  form,  when  he 
met  J.  Higgins,  and  was  beaten  decisively  by  him.  Since  then 
he  has  been  coached  by  G.  Drewitt,  and  has  greatly  amended 
his  faults ;  he  is  now  lengths  and  lengths  faster  than  he  used 
to  be.  In  the  race  ho  cut  down  Sadler  from  the 
outset,  and  led  him  all  the  way,  winning  in  a  paddle, 
and  in  the  fast  time  of  23'  27",  on  a  good  but  not  superlative 
tide.  It  is  now  plain  how  badly  we  were  represented  in  the 
late  international  match.  Higgins  was  just  then  coming  to 
prominence;  if  Sadler  had  not  been  pre-engaged  to  row 
Trickett,  no  doubt  Higgins  would  ere  this  have  met  and  beaten 
him,  and  so  have  superseded  him  in  the  Championship.  Had 
he  done  so,  the  title  would  never  have  left  our  shores ;  for  it  is 
plain  that  Boyd  heat  Sadler  with  treble  the  ease  that  Trickett 
bad  done,  and  yet  Higgins  beat  Boyd.  We  hope  now  that  no 
time  vrill  be  lost  in  sending  out  Higgins  or  Boyd,  or  both,  to 
Australia  to  regain  the  Championship  of  the  World  from 
Trickett 

Miss  Abbott  who,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  hardly  ap¬ 
peared  at  all  in  London,  in  spite  of  her  promising  d^but  in 
Za  Figlia  del  Beyyimento,  at  Covent  Garden,  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  same  opera  in  Cork. 

W.  Blackwood  and  Sons  will  publish  on  the  20th  *  Bessie 
Lang,’  a  story  of  Cumberland  life,  by  Alice  Corkran,  with  the 
suggestive  motto  from  Chaucer  through  Wordsworth : — 

The  God  of  IjOVc — ah,  benedicit^ ! 

How  mighty  and  how  great  a  Lord  is  He ! 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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Theatre  royal,  .drury  lan e.— 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  F.  B.  Chatteutoit. 


Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  At  7.45,  RICHARD  III. 
Mr.  Barry  Sollivan,  Messrs.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  F.  Cathcart,  0.  Vandenhoff,  H.  Rus¬ 
sell,  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  O.  R.  Ireland,  Percy  ^11, 
0.  H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master  Grattan: 
Mrs.  Hermann  Veiin,  Madame  Fanny  HudJart,'  Misses  Edith  Stuart  ana 
Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  fid.  to  £4  4i.  Doors  open  at 
6.30 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  dally. 
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Messrs.  GRINDLAY  It  00.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


T  ECTURES  ON  MINERALS  AND  ROCKS.— Professor 

-I— i  TENNANT,  P.G.S.,  will  give  Two  Courses  of  Lectures  on  GEOLOGICAL 


MINERALOGY  at  King’s  College,  London :  One  Course  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  Mornings,  from  Nine  to  Ten  o’clock ;  the  other  Course  on  Thursday 
Evenings,  from  Eight  to  Nine.  The  Lectures,  commence  Wednesday,  October 
lltb,  and  will  be  Illustrated  by  a  very  extensive  Collection  of  Specimens,  chiefly 
from  his  private  Cabinets.  Persons  unable  to  attend  Public  L^tures  can  have 
PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  In  .MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY  of  Professor 
TENNANT,  at  his  residence,  149  Strand,  W.C. 


Gowrnor.— EDWARD  BUDD,  EsQ. 

5ii5- (Toeemor.— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 
/Vpe/y-Govfnier.— WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 
Directors. 


The  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON, 

and  167  PICCADILLY,  W.  Free.  (Founded  1851.) 


The  Ikte  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  : — "  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  know  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  This, therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  oontribu- 
tlons,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  (Toutts  A  Co.,  Strand,  W.O. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Bum  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Mont^  Gibos,  Esq. 
Robert  GiUespie,  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Gkiechen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  0.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Louis  Hutb,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lymll,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Em. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Rjrrle,  1^. 

David  P.  SellM,  1^. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 
t«wi8  A.  Wallace,  Em. 
WilUam  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


II.  K.  LEWIS,  1:16  Gower  Street,  London. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  frt»m  Venice  every  Fri<lay,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 


Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-1-  fE!!tabIiBhed  1803i.  1  Old  Broad  Street.  E.C. :  and  Iff  It  17  Pall  Vnll  R  W. 


-L  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  It  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  falling 
due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  14th  October,  or  the  same  will 
become  void.  £.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ONE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  ns 

COMPENSATION  FOR 


DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

•  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  It  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  cose  of  most  travellers. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

-Li  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRUSTEES. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRECTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinsale( C%a(r-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 

man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,0(>0  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8., 
Managing  Director. 


NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Michadmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Ihremlnm  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Amranoes  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Preminm. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 


Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 
Copies  of  the  Actuary’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  valuation  to  the  Slat 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  ”  The  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  arc  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Cor* 
poration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


Now  ready.  Third  EtUtion,  price  Is. 

i^N  the  VALUE  of  PHO.SPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

V/  LOSS  of  NERVE.POWRR.  BREA.K.DOWN  from  OVERWORK.  NEU. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

(Tross,  London.  Established  1782. 


LOSS  of  NERVE.POWRR.  DRE\K-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA.  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion  ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kirbt, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 


Stcrelariet  (  jqjjjj  BROOMFIELD. 


'J^HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbkck  BuiU)ixa  Socibtt,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chanoery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Bnlldlng  or  Gardening  pnrposes. —Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbkck  Fbkkhold  Land  Socumr,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chanoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkreck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
C^ncery  Lane.  All  sums  under  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  CJheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  SharM 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hoars  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 

o  I..  net'll  o  In  fha  WvAnincr. 


2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  is  open  nntll  9  oMock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  map  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROPT,  Manager. 


JOHN  TANN»S 


snipes 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLU8TRA- 

J-  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Hlustimtlons  by 


the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Prooesses,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Brlt^h  Museum,  PalsBograpbioal,  NumismatloaL  Royal  Geograpbioal,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  ko.,  ko. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Batbboae 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkr. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchaiera,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  miliineir , 
hMidea  material  at  Is.  ner  vord  and  onwards  from  the  Piece,  all  marked  in  plain 


besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
flgnres,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Moaming 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
moaming  at  a  great  saving  to  lai^  or  small  families. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
248,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  14,  1876. 


•Vfo  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inyalld  can  cnr«  himiielf,  witbont  medicine. 


A.  y  Any  inyalld  can  cnre  himiielf,  without  medicine,  Inoonyenience,  or 
expense,  by  Uring  on  DU  DARBY’S  DBLICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  sayos  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
Myspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liyer  complaints, 
flatulency,  neryonsness,  biliousness,  allkinds  of  feyers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza, noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  emptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  panlysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Camnbell.  Svderstone  Rectory,  near  Fi 


From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 18.59. 

**  Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
cnrlieet  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

”  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

*  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


»  ^  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872; — ‘‘I  sliail  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Rcvalcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  snfTercd  from  complete  emaciation,  witli  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medici».l  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  mo.st  a.stoniShing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  afti^r  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  ns  meat.” 


T\V  BARRY’S  FOOD,— “T went j-'^even  years’  DYS- 

■  *  PEPSI  A,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  *pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  hofl  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  b.’en  effectually  removed  by 
this  o.Tocllent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1818.” 


■pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

-a  ’  Ac. — Cnre  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia. 


— v^iiro  I’lu,  ui  uity  nguiiy  iruia  uyspepam, 

nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— ilARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  — Care 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
tntolemble  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  bo  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marcliionesg  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1859.” 


■pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

*  '  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
ns  also  Id  diarrhiea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hnemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  had  digestion,  which  had  lasb^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


p\U  BARRY  S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

^  "  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 


keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


T^U  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

L/  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


■pvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

-A-/  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  Si.  6d. ;  48  cups,  6i.  • 


288  cups,  30i. ;  576  cups,  55i. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

I  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  loft  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3i.  6d. ; 
2lb.,6i.;  24Ib.,60i. 


'TvEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

a  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendAme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W, ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


Y\7IIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  b« 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  clrcumfereuco 
of  the  body  two  Inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 


Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  21«.,  2Rs.  6<f.,  and  31^.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81«.  6d.,  42s.,  and  52i.  Gd. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42<.  and  62s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-oflBco  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Olflee,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 


TT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

I’-i  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stockiag.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10«.,  and  16«. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


Ijy  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

JLli  •  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  Is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requeste<l  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elizabeth  Lcuenby," 


\^IIAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  — 

»  V  Bv  sendine  Name  and  Countv.  with  3i.  6i..  a  nlain  drawine  will  be 


»  *  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3i.  6i.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Ciilleton’s  “Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10.1.;  “'The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  3.i.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbonrne  Street  (corner  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  En^aved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  Gd. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  25.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  125.  Gd. 
Ref^stered  letter,  Gd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Enpaver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifully 


stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  (3ranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


QIGNET  RINGS  hy  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  ’The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  25. ;  £3  35. ;  £4  45. ;  £6  65. ;  £6  I65. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO5. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  165.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  l5. ;  Name  Plate, 


2s.  Gd. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  25.  Gd. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  65. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  o.  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  hy  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  auality, 

V  25.  Si.,  post  free,  Including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  135.  Gd. 
Memorial  Cari  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^t  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  ^al  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C,  _ 


Ball  programmes,  bv  culleton.  —  aii  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 


every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  Imnners  painted,  iilnminate'l  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran 
bourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  ofllcers  and  men  to  licalth  and 
►trength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hy£res,  16th  May,  1873.” 


OOLID  GOLD  seals,  engraved  with  crest,  £l  Ia,  £2  2s.f 

O  £3  35.,  £4  45.,  £5  6s.,  £6  65.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


«^LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholksomb  !  DET.IC10U8  !  1  Piquant  11!  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Draggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

fsnitahiv  nanknl  for  all  ollTnAtAii^  aplla  *  Tn  tinV  4  lb.,  at  2l.  !  nf  1  lb.. 


(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sella :  In  tink,  )  lb.,  at  2s. ;  of  1  lb., 
35.  6</. ;  2  lb.,  65. ;  5  lb.,  14i. ;  12  lb.,  285. ;  24  lb.,  505. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

/I  Descriptive  Oitaloiue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  wh 

Tabla  Xlivej,  I^ory,  P<^r  fry;n  19 «.  to  55i. 

Electro  Forks “•  **‘^'»**j.  tf'*-** -i*-;  ^?**^^*« 

Papier  Mache  Tea  Traya,  in  21h  .  HtU,,  9m.  ^ 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Bets,  from  £3  78.  yy 

Dish  COTers— Tiu.23i«. ;  Mt*i*l,053.;  Kloctro,  £11  11a. 

Electro  Cni'^ts  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Pttent  Hock  O.I.  Mo.l(r;!or,  is. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffco  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boses,  vi-.  ^ 

China  and  Glass— D.unor  Servic#*^,  h‘*.  yy' 


DEANE  &  CO., 


iTii  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders— Brl^'ht,  45.*.  to  £15;  Bronze,  .Sa.  to  £6 
Stoves— Brigh’,  Black,  Itcgialer,  Hot  air, ftc. 

Baths — Domc-atie,  Fii«-*1,  anJ  Travellittg. 

.  ^^^y  Bedsteads— Bra>‘8  and  lion,  with  Ikddj.g. 

^y  Cornices- Comlcc-polca,  End.s  Bajnli*,  4e. 

^^\y  Gaseliers— 2  ii«h»,  ir*. ;  3  do.,  62a. ;  6  do ,  £0  Pa 

.  Kitcheners- From  Sf  .,  £3  6a.,  to  efi.,  £33. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 

'  Garden  Tools — I.own  .M«iirer»*,  Ilnllir-*,  IturdUa,  &e« 

(Cafaltt'tsina  fret) 

46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  6<f.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 


<Sc  00., 

FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 


Pamlliea  requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  thU  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make  wUl 
then  bo  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2i.  M.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  6#.  (M.  each.  Damask  Ta  ble 
Cloths,  3  yards  long,  11s.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8s.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  8^  yards  long,  18s.  9d. ;  4  yards  long,  14#. ; 
6  yards  long,  15#.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2#.  4Jd. ;  2  yards  long,  6#.  M. ;  2^  yards  long,  6#.  M.  each.  Wide  Linen 
Sheering,  2#.,  2#.  M.,  and  8#. ;  fine  and  useful,  3#.  6d.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent 
on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


NTJDA.  VERITAS.— aHEY 


93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


•.'■V  V, 


THE  GREAT  PURIFIER  AND  RESTORER  OP  HEALTH. 

BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 

Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen*s  TONIC-SALINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  l>e  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensoree  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small- Pox,  he..  Dysentery,  Cholera,  BiliousneM,  and  Sea  Bickceas. 
Sold  at  28.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 
_ _ J,  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 

PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscnlar  System  ; 

Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnities ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4#.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 

Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE. 

using  this  delicions  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  I 


-By 

becomes 

white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  inemstations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pote,  1#.  and  2#.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  cora¬ 
ls  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offer^  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satLsfhctorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  bead  from  scurf,  and  canscs  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1#.  6d.  each. 

1  ^ ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

.  I  /  Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  G  iddinees, 
Hcad-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costlveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  bead,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1«.  lid. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dknzil  Thomsox,  137  Queen's  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  jndge  for  yourself. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Bideness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  meriU. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OiUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  publio  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUEF-COLOuRED 
W'BAFFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRESS-n8  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON, 


TTOLLO WAY’S  PILLS  —  INDIGESTION  —  How  much 

IX  thought  has  been  bestowed,  and  what  ponderous  volumes  have  been 
written  upon  this  plague  of  every  household,  which  is  with  certainty  and  safety 
dispelled,  without  fear  of  relapse,  by  a  course  of  thU  purifying,  soothing,  and 
tonic  medicine.  It  acts  directly  on  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels— more 
indirectly,  though  not  less  effectively,  on  the  brain,  nerves,  vessels,  and  glands, 
and  commands  such  order  throughout  the  entire  system  that  harmony  dwell# 
between  each  organ  and  its  functions.  Dyspepsia  can  no  longer  be  the  bogbear 
of  the  public  since  Holloway's  Pills  are  fully  competent  to  subdne  the  most 
chronic  and  distressing  cases  of  impaired  digestion,  and  to  restore  the  miserable 
sufferer  to  be^th,  strength,  and  cheerfulnees. 
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Heal  &  sox,  los,  loo,  197,  108  Tottenham 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  In  London 


excInslTely  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


JJEAL  &  SON. 

J^EDSTEADS. 

gEDDINQ. 

J^EDROOM  FURNITURE. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

“  "D  Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

ffOTem  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 


application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
onr  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gra<lually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  U  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifle<l  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
fnune.”— Clrfl  Service  Oatette. 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Stnndttrd. 


“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— .?/rtnArr/i. 

‘‘  The  Caracas  Ooooa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  llassall. 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  ffreat  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 


-A.  Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

”  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.” — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

Niitb  Prize  Medau  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY  Si  SONS. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  ^‘Queen’s” 

Quality,”  os  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  42e.  dos.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  «Sports- 

man’s  Special  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  50e.  per  doz.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  sumilied 

VJa  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRANT,  Dis¬ 


tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  In  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 


Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 


is  entirely  groundless,  nnd  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  conrey 


which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  conrey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  lAincet,  Norember  13,  1875. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE”  • 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  li.  6<#.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  nil  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


Which  are  ealculate<l  to  deceive  the  ^ 
Pid.lic,  LEA  &  PKRRIN3  have  ^ 

ndoptfd  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus  ^ 


Which  will  bo  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
tills  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

W'ar  .Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauocs  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


pOUIHEIlS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’?. 

Established  18.11,  and  ooinposeftof  respectable  men  of  different  nation*'. 
Most  reliat.lc  and  emcieiit  COURIERS  and  TUAVELLING  SERVANTS  ma>  be 
s  vurod  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

"THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  me.vt.  — 

Finest  meat-flnvniiHnrT  Rf/u'V  fnr  Miuln  and  ftanoea. 


Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Mode  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— (icuuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Boron  Liebig's  signature  across  label. 


Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  PhUaddphiat 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 


T^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like  splendid 

.1.N  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JgEST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (lOIth  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  4.10  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  198,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Hooses  in  Town  and  Country. 
WORKS  W0R8LEY  STREET,  SAXFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  76  QL^EN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


I^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

OENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 


npo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

-1-  just  completed  grreat  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  higheet  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

t'  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 


84  FLEET  STREET,  KC. 


From  the  PALL  MALL  OAZETTE;*  ApHl7m,\%n. 


“  TIIE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS.  • 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ao.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsiness  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  Its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  pnbllc,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  bouses  doing  basing  with  England. 


From  the  **8ATURDAr  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1872. 


**  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  moU  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States,** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribukk  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  price  6d.  . 

“THE  CAT.’’ 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Juno  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  sp|^h,  Mr.  John  BuianT  says : — Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  IS,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  And  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oatette. 

”  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  effores  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Oatette. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


'^rilE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

J-  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Broach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  \t.  2d. ;  cloth  2t.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.O. 
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rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  296,  October,  is 

X  pabUshed  THIS  DAY. 

Contents : 

I.  BANCROFT’S  NATIVE  RACES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

II.  SECRET  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  MARIE  ANTOINETTE, 
m.  THE  DECLARATION  OF  PARIS. 
rV.  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

V.  DR.  SMITH’S  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

VI.  DANIEL  DERONDA. 

VII.  MORALITY  WITHOUT  MBTAPHYSIC. 

VIII.  THE  DEPRECIATION  OP  SILVER. 

IX.  BOSNIA  AND  BULGARIA. 


London  :  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  BLACK. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  284,  will  be 

PUBLISHED  on  THURSDAY,  the  19th  instant. 

Contexts. 

.--STRAWBERRY  HILL. 

.—THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  THE  ESKIMO. 

.-LONDON  ALMS  AND  LONDON  PAUPERISM. 

.—THE  PAPAL  MONARCHY. 

.—THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AN  INTERNATIONAL  HIGHWAY. 
.—PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  SHAKSPEARB. 

.—THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

.—LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

—THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


On  20th  October  urill  be  published, 


BESSIE  LANG 


A  STORY  OF  CUMBERLAND  LIFE. 


By  ALICE  CORKRAN. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  Gd, 


W.  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


TVTEW  SONGS  and  B.ALLADS,  just  issued  by  Messrs. 

ROBERT  COCKS  Si  CO.,  Publishers  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 


Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

He  will  Remember  Thee  (Sacred).  J.  S.  Gilbert.  3s. 

Then  Comes  Rest !  Odoardo  Barri.  4.f. 

The  Song  of  the  Wind.  John  Hullah.  3«. 

Summer  Friends.  Giro  Pinsuti.  3*. 

Never  Again.  Alfred  Scott  Gatty.  3s. 

The  Life  of  the  2^phyr.  Fabio  Campana.  S^t. 

The  Message  to  Heaven.  Berthold  Tours.  3«. 

Ocean  Voices.  Giro  Pinsuti.  3«. 

Why  Should  I  Fear  ?  Anne  Fricker.  3^. 

’Midst  the  Lilacs.  OJoardo  Barri.  3s. 

When  I  Remember  1  Alfred  Scott  Gatty.  3s. 

The  Prodigal’s  Return.  W.  T.  Wrighton.  8j». 

All  post  free  at  half-price  In  stamps. 

^CEAN  VOICES.  The  New  Song,  by  Giro  Pinsuti.  3«. ; 

post  free  18  stamps.  “A  capital  song,  capable  of  a  great  deal  In  the 
hands  of  a  musician.” — Western  Daily  Press. 

DON’T  FORGET  ME.  A  new  and  very  sweet  Song. 

■  By  C.  PixscTi.  Haunts  the  memory.  Compass  C  to  D.  Post  free  for 
18  stamps.  Also  by  the  same  Composer,  IN  SHADOW  LAND.  Same  price. 
London  :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2s.  Eight  tunes, 

poet  free  27  stamps.  Sise,  7|  by  2^  inches.  The  eight  tunes  may  be 


selected  from  the  following Hold  the  Fort — Sun  of  my  Soul— Thy  will  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus— Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Ro»e  of 
Summer- Meet  me  in  the  Lane,  Love — Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot — 
Danube  Waltz  -Legend  Madame  Angot— Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man— Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She’s  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In— Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delight^  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel-post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  Si  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mysterious 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 


.M-M  Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  free  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacquks  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Piogrammes,  Bills  of  Fare, -Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Press,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  Ac.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  st^pe. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCUR.\TE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST.  in  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 


GENEVA  TIMIST,  In  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

”  Very  Ingenious.” — Figaro.  ”  A  capital  Invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately.”— ifnVtiA  Mail,  April  13, 187(1.  ‘‘  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling.” — budget. 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers’  List,  post  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address — 

Jacquks  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


/  ,  I :  ^ 


The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  ROBERT,  Lord 

LYTTON.  A  New  and  Uniform  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  each  volume. 

Vol.  III.  (LUCILE)  now  ready.  * 


TWO  CHANCELLOHS :  Prince  Gortchakof 


and  Prince  Bismarck.  By  M.  JuuAX  Klaczko.  Translated  by  Mrs 
Tatt.  Demy  8vo.,  16#. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES.  'Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Rosengarten.  By  W. 
Collktt-Saxdars.  With  upwrards  of  600  Illustrations.  Largo  demy 
8vo.,  21#. 


”  The  volume,  which  is  produced  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  gives  a  general  account  of  all  the  various  styles  of  archltocture  whloh 
have  prevailed  in  different  countries  and  at  different  epochs  in  the  world’s 
history.  This  is  done  in  a  light  and  taking  manner.  .  .  .  The  oaefulnoss  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  all  well  executed,  and  some  of  tbemof  exceptional  beauty.  .  .  .  Taking 
it  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  well  suited  for  an  introductory  te.xt-book,  and  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all.”— Jfor;i(n^  Post. 


HOLIDAYS  in  TYEOL :  Kufstein,  Klobenstein, 


and  Paneveggio.  By  Walter  White.  Large  crown  8vo.,  14#. 

”  If  Mr.  White  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  freely  writh  the  natives, 
and  chatting  with  them  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity,  he  could  never  have  made 
his  book  so  readable  and  lively.”— Tf mi'#. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


THROUGH  FIRE  and  WATER.  By  Lady 

Wood.  2  vole.  [This  day. 


CAESTAIRS.  By  Massingberd  Home,  Author 

of  “  Shadows  Cast  Before.”  8  vols.  [Next  week. 


FOOLS  of  FORTUNE ;  a  Novel.  By  Frederick 

Botle.  3  vols.  [Ifext  week. 


COURTSHIP  in  SEVENTEEN  HUNDRED 


and  TWENTY  ;  in  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  and  SIXTY.  By  Hawlet 
Smart.  2  vols.  [yext  teeek. 


CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


THE  NEW  &  FOPITLAR  NOVELS. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  Old  Middleton’s  Money,”  Ao.  8  vols. 


”  A  book  of  thrilling  interest.  There  is  the  same  vigour  of  imagination,  the 
same  creative  fancy,  the  same  power  of  expression,  and  the  same  touches  of 
nature,  which  characterised  Miss  Hay’s  former  works.”— Courf  Journal. 


POWER’S  PARTNER.  By  M.\y  Byrne, 

Author  of  *'  Ingram  Place,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


MAJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Ursula’s  Love  Story.”  3  vols. 

”  The  readers  of  this  novel  will  have  plenty  of  good  love-making,  pleasant 
talk,  and  agreeable  people." — Standard. 


EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  '*  Eastern  Pilgrims.”  8  vols. 

“  A  good  and  well-written  novel.” — Literary  World. 


GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hoet,  Author  of  “  A  Golden  Sorrow,”  Ac. 

”  A  remarkably  clever  and  powerful  novel.”— World. 


PHOEBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Ouphaxt.  Second  Edition.  8  vols. 


AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  3  vols. 

”  A  pleasing  and  interesting  novel.”— fl'/vrpAie. 


HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Now  ready,  the  only  Library  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  8vo.,  price  12#.  3d. 

QIIELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  reprinted  from  First 

Editions,  and  edited  with  Notes  by  H.  Buxtoe  Fobmax.  To  bo  com  - 


pleted  in  Four  Volumes.  VoL  11.  will  be  published  November  1. 

London  ;  REEVES  A  TURNER,  196 Strand,  W.O. 
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The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No,  296,  for  OcronER. 

8ro.  price  6«. 

CONTKNTS 

1.  BANCROFTS  NATIVE  RACES  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

2.  REGRET  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

S.  THE  DECLARATION  OP  PARIS. 

4.  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

5.  DR.  SMITH’S  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

6.  DANIEL  DERONDA. 

7.  MORALITY  WITHOUT  METAPHYSIC. 

8.  THE  DEPRECIATION  OP  SILVER. 

9.  BOSNIA  AND  BULGARIA. 

The  ATELIER  DU  LY8 ;  or,  an  Art  Student  in 

the  Ee4rn  of  Terror.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori.”  2  Tols. 
crown  8vo.  price  12«. 

”  If  all,  or  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  novels  that  are  pabllshed  each  year, 
wore  as  good  as  the  *  Atelier  da  Lys,’  reading  them  might  become  instructive, 
and  reviewing  them  a  ph^ure." — Athenceum, 

GERMAN  HOME  LIFE.  Reprinted  from  Fraser's 

ifagatine.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Crown  8vo.  price  6i. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  LORD 

MACAULAY.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  O.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6i.  [On  November  1. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew,  Q.  O.  TitEvncLTAN,  M.P.  2  vols.  8to.  price  36«. 

The  TRIDENT,  the  CRESCENT,  and  the  CROSS ; 

a  View  of  the  Religious  History  of  India  during  the  Hindu,  Buddhist, 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  Periods.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Vaughan.  8vo. 

[On  the  26 .'A  instant. 

BEHIND  the  VEIL ;  an  Outline  of  Bible  Meta¬ 
physics  compared  with  Ancient  and  Modern  Thought.  By  the  Rev. 
Tuomas  Griffith,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s.  8vo.  price  lOi.  6^/. 

[On  Thttrsdaff  next. 

LESSONS  in  ELECTRICITY  at  the  Royal  Insti- 

tution,  1875-6.  By  John  Tyndall,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo. 
with  68  Woodcuts,  price  'it.  6-/.  [Oh  Thursday  next. 

THROUGH  BOSNIA  and  the  HERZEGOVINA  on 

FOOT  DUaiNOthelKSURItKCTlOX.  ByAHTili;ilJ.EvAX8,B,R.F.a.A. 
With  Map  and  68  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  18r. 

The  PRIMEVAL  ^WORLD  of  SWITZERLAND. 

By  Professor  Oswald  Herh,  of  the  University  of  Zurich.  Edited  by 
James  Hktwood,  M.A.  F.R.8.  With  Map  au  l  over  40U  lUostrations. 
2  Tois.  8vo.  price  28<. 

The  GEOLOGY  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  By 

H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.  Geologist  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  England 
and  Wales.  With  Map  and  lUustratious.  Crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

The  SUN ;  Ruler,  Fire,  Light,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  System.  By  R.  A.  PiMxrroR,  iJ.A.  Third  Edition,  with  9  Plates 
and  100  Illustrations  on  Wo  rd.  Crown  8vo.  price  14i. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Abridged  from  Dr.  Latham’s  Edition  of  Johnson’s  Englisli  Dictionary  and 
compressed  into  One  Volume,  iledlum  Svo.  price  24«. 

WHITE’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with 

English  Vocabularies.  Dialogues  from  Lucian,  Is.  Fables  from  .£sop 
and  Mytlis  from  Palakphatuk,  l«. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  26  entirely  new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Butlku,  M.A.  Imperial  Svo.  or  imperial  4ta.  price  7i.  6d. 

[Nearly  nady. 

Epochs  of  Modern  History. 

Tlio  EARLY  PLANTAGENETS.  By  the  Rev. 

WiujAM  Stuuks,  M.A.  Regius  1‘rofesmr  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  With  2  Coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  2t.iid. 

Epochs  of  Ancient  History. 

The  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the  SECOND  CENTURY, 

or  the  Age  of  the  Antonines.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Cai’Es,  M.A.  With 
2  Coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  2t.  6d.  [Nearly  retidy. 

The  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES.  By  the  Very  Rev. 

C.  Mkuivaij!,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  With  a  Coloured  Map.  Fcp.  Svo.  2t.  6d. 

The  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  George 

W.  Cox,  M.A.  Joint- Editor  of  the  Series.  With  6  Maps  and  Plans.  Fen. 
Svo.  price  it.  <W. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  Ca 


New  Fine- Art  Gift-Book,  uniform  with  **  Tumor  Gallery.** 

Handsomely  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  India  proofs,  royal  folio,]  £10; 
I^rge-paper  copies,  ArtisSs*  India  proofs,  elephant  folio,  £20._ 

MODERN  ART :  a  Series  of  superb  Line  Engravings, 

from  the  Works  of  distinguished  Painters  of  the  English  and  Foreign 
HcliooU,  selected  from  Galleries  and  Private  Collections  in  Great  UritatiL 
With  Descriptive  Text  by  James  Daffounk. 

Small  Svo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  6i. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN, and  other  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanaoh.  With  30  Illustrations  by  J.  Motb 
Smith. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  price  6i. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS :  Vers  de  Societe.  By  J. 

Ahhby-Stbrry. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  IllustratiODS,  price  7i.  Gd. 

FINGER-RING  LORE :  Historical,  Legendary,  and 

Anecdotal.  Including  Superstitions;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and 
Eocltsiastical ;  Betrothal  and  Wedding  Rings;  Ring-tokens;  Memorial 
and  Mortuary  Rings ;  Posy- Rings;  Custom.^  and  Incidents  in  coruiexion 
with  Rings ;  Remarkable  Rings,  6tc.  By  William  Jones,  F.S. A.  With 
Hundreds  of  Illuatratlons  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Couutrics. 

New  Edition  of  **  Brand’s  Antiquities.** 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  7t.Gd. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

chiefly  illustratiag  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.  By  John  Brand.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Elus. 
An  entirely  New  aud  Reviswl  Edition,  with  numerous  lUostrations. 

New  Volumes  of  the  Early  EngUsh  Poets. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  18«. 

HERRICK’S  HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS, 

and  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Memorial- Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Orosart.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait,  Gljesarial  Index,  SiC. 

A  few  Large-paper  copies  (only  60  printed),  price  36 j. 

New  and  Popular  Edition  of  **  Sansom*s  Memoirs.** 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  It.Gd. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  SANSOM  FAMILY:  Seven 

Generations  of  Executioners.  Cv)mpiled  from  Private  Documents  in 
.  possession  of  the  Family.  By  Heniu  Sanson.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  an  Introduction  by  Camille  BAiuikRS. 

■  ■  ■■■■  ■  '  ■  I 

Brillat-Savarin*s^  *'Phy0iolo|^  of  Taste.” 

t  Small  i&flwn  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Gt. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  ”  Physiologie  da  Goflt”  of 
Biullat-Savauin.  With  an  lutroductiou  and  Notes  by  R.  K  Anderson, 
MA. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  31«.6d. 

LOST  ROSE,  and  other  STORIES.  By  Katuauisb 

S.  Macquoid.  _ 

3  vols.,  8vo.,  vith  103  Plates,  exhibiting  nearly  Four  Hundred  Figures  of  Birds 
accurately  engraved  and  beautifully  printed  in  Colours,  bolf-bouad  morocco, 
price  £;i  3<. 

WILSON’S  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY ;  or,  ’ 

Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States.  With  theC'outiuuatlon 
by  Prince  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
coinpieted  by  the  insertion  of  above  One  Hundred  Birds  omitted  in  the 
original  work,  and  illustrat.-d  by  valnablo  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  bir  William  Jakdine. 

Also  a  few  Large  Paper  Copies,  4to.,  half-morocco,  with  the  Plates  all 
carnally  coloured  by  hand,  at  £6  6i. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  Now  Novel. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  at  every  Library. 

The  TWO  DESTINIES:  a  Romance.  By  Wilkie 

Collins,  Author  of  ”  The  Woman  in  White.” 

New  and  Popular  Edition  of  Ouida’s  Last  Novel. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s.  (uniform  with  other  Volumes  of  the  Berios). 

In  a  WINTER  CITY.  By  Ouida. 

Mr.  SWINBURNE’S  WORKS. 

ERECHTHBU8  :  a  Tragotly.  Crown  8vo.,6l 
QUEEN  MOTHER  and  ROSAMOND.  Fop.  8vo., 

ATALANTA  in  CALYDON.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  6r. 
CHASTELARD  :  a  Tragedy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  It. 

I’OEMB  and  BALLADS.  Fcp.  8vo.,  9j. 

NOTES  on  POEMS  and  BALLADS.  8vo.,  li. 

ESSAYS  aud  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo.,  12«. 

BONGS  before  BUNRISE.  Crown  8vo.,  lOi.  6</. 

BOTH  WELL  :  a  Ti  aKcdy.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  12«.  Gd. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  ;  an  Essay.  Crown  8vo.,  Ts. 

BONGS  of  TWO  NATIONS  :  Dirm,  a  Song  of  Italy  ;  Ode  on  the 
French  Republic.  Crown  8vo.,  6». 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  :  a  Critical  E^y.  With  Facsimile  Paintings, 
Coloured  by  Hand.  Svo.,  16i. 

CHA’TTO  Si  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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IMntad  for  the  Proprietor  by  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-siroet  Sqnare,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  D ALLOW,  at  186  Bcxand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturd.w,  October  14,  1676, 
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